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Classroom Seats of proper height and 
—& adjustability are necessary to healthy 
bodies. 





Blackboards and Window Shades have 
<n direct relation to proper protection 


of eyesight. 


Visual Aids, including Maps, Globes, 
~l Film Projectors and Duplicators, speed 
the entire teaching process. 








These and many other Teaching Tools can be furnished 
by your School Supply Distributor: 





Write for Catalog 






























PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 
have been completely 
rewritten to make the time-tested self- 
teaching plan more valuable. These new 
books are based on the new 1946 edition of 
the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, which 
has also been improved. 














We especially take pride in presenting this pre- 
view of our new books for 1946. Although 
many of these titles may be familiar to you, 
every book has been completely rewritten in 
keeping with actual classroom experience and 
the very latest trends toward more efficient 
and effective teaching. However, the basic 
methods and principles that have proved so 
successful in your classes have been retained. 
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NIVIDUAL cone MM) Just PuBLisHED — GROW- 

ee!) §$ING UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC Book 6 makes 
this meaningful arith- 
metic program available 
for the first through the 
sixth grades. 
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COMPLETELY NEW—And now the fourth book 
has been added to the outstanding ESSEN- 
TIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
series. The first, second, third, and fourth 
books are planned for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 









NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH for grades 2, 3, and 4 have 
been completely revised and rewritten. How- 
ever, the same individualized system of 
instruction that has made this series so 
effective in the past has been continued in 
the new books. They are now better than ever 












Write for information about these new books! 
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ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Wichita Columbus Los Angeles New York Portland 



















You can see a sandlot ball game without standing 
in line for tickets—but did you ever get into the 
World Series that way? 


Basketball games at the local “Y” aren’t usually 
too good, but it’s a lot easier to get in to see 


them than it is to see a State Tournament game. 


It’s just as tough to get tickets for the Army- 
Navy game or many other BIG TIME football 


contests— ° 


. . . And so we can go right on down the line. 
If the demand isn’t great, things are easy to get; 
but if many people want the same article, it is 


NEVER so easy to get. 


More bus operators want WAYNES than any 





other make—in fact, there are more WAYNES 


sold than all other makes of bus bodies, combined. 


As material supply improves and more manpower 
becomes available, WAYNE is able to improve 
their delivery position—but even with WAYNE'’S 
facilities, the greatest in the industry, the un- 
precedented demand and huge “backlog” indi- 
cates that the demand for WAYNE School Bus 


Bodies will continue to exceed production. 


If you need a new school bus, and you want the 
BEST that’s available, you had better plan far in 
advance. The “backlog” of school bus needs 
built up during the war assures a demand during 
1946 that makes it advisable to place your orders 


just as early as possible. 


THE WAYNE WORKS—Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 
“Transportation Since 1868" 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


A. 


FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 6-2126 * 408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 * 212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 5-1271 




















New—for grades 1 through §! 
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~ = and others 
Our World of Science 


Here is authentic scientific information in a form that children will love. Written by authors with a wide 
background of classroom experience, these colorful books explain the wonders of our Air-Age world simply 
and vividly. They develop basic concepts gradually, according to the growing ability and maturity of the 
child. To give it true meaning, science is closely related to everyday life. Varied exercises permit the pupil 
to learn the natural way—by actually doing. Gay illustrations lend charm to the series and give additional 
helpful information. A book a grade. Books 7 and 8 in preparation. 


5 N N and Company 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 

















































JOHNSON 
ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


For complete information about this 
attractive new series, check the titles 
which interest you, clip and mail this 
ad to: 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7 North Second St. Richmond 12, Va. 


Book 1—NUMBERS ARE FUN 
This book provides first school experiences with 
numbers. Temhan through fifty are presented 


Builders 
of the 
Old World 











ith special emphasis on those up to ten. 
HARTMAN, SAUNDERS, AND NEVINS ™ List "Price, $0.36 (usual discount) CJ 
Book VI of the basal History on the March Book +a AND 
Series for Grades 3-8 ap py gn gg 


arithmetic. Number tales, rhymes, puzzles, and 











e ° . . jingl sed. 
A contribution to the modern point of view rT air tek Wk tenet dee 
in history and the modern method of teach- Book III—-NUMBER PARADE 
° e The development of number relationships is 
ing history stressed throughout this book. A large place is 
— . oe reasoning and to —— 
WOFkKiIN, robiems. 
Builders of the Old World is a vivid and colorful " Lise tag $0.36 (usual discount) 
narrative imparting a feeling of the contemporary from Book IV_GOING ON IN 
earliest times to the discovery of America. It traces the ARITHMETIC 
influences of the geography, the climate, and the natural This aoe helps in the ne o funda- 
n tion an subtraction. 
resources of each country upon the people and upon Emphasis is placed: upon reasoning in Seenee 
i ; on the steps in problem solving. 
their history. List Price, $0.36 (usual aeneene) 
Effective questions and projects. Hundreds of detailed Book V—SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 
historically accurate illustrations help make history un- (in preparation) 





derstandable and alive to children. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N.E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films are a powerful 
teaching tool because they’re 
professionally created in collab- 
oration with leading subject- 
matter specialists to be used by 
teachers as an integral part of 
the school curriculum. They’re 
authentic — they’re complete — 
and they’re teacher-tested! 
They’re without bias, prejudice 
or special pleading. 

Youll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures designed for teaching 
purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a classroom film 
library — now — under the new 
Lease-to-OWN Plan, or partici- 
ae in a Cooperative Film Li- 

rary program. The cost is as 

low as film rentals (often lower ) 

; —and with no liabilities beyond 
the budget year. 

| Write now for more informa- 

tion. We will be glad to call on 

you, and show films, and help 

_ you plan to build your own basic 

» classroom film library. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 
: Telephone 3-0409 


» REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Committee Appointed 
Science Talent Search 

Appointment of a committee of 
five to conduct the annual Science 
Talent Search in Tennessee was 
announced recently by Dr. Hanor 
A. Webb of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and president 
of the Tennessee Academy of Sci- 
ence. 

The committee as selected is 
composed of Jacob W. Shapiro, 
teacher of science at Central High 
School, Columbia, Tennessee, as 
chairman, Dr. C. S. Shoup, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Dr. C. A. Buehler, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, Mr. R. R. Vance, high 
school supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Mr. James L. Ma- 
jor, teacher of science at Clarks- 
ville High School, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 

Scholarships to Tennessee uni- 
versities and colleges amounting 
to several thousand dollars will 
be awarded the winners in the 
state contest. Projects and essays 
on the work of the Tennessee 
contestants will soon be submitted 
to the committee for judging. 

Awards will be announced near 
the close of the school year. The 
contest is being sponsored this 
year for the first time by the Ten- 
nessee Academy of Science. 


S. A. S. G. 


On April 11, 12, and 13, a meet- 
ing of the Southern Association 
of Student Governments will be 
held in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
This will be the first convention 
of the association since the spring 
of 1941, when Memphis was the 
host school. Notices of the meet- 
ing have been mailed out by High- 
land Park High School, President 
School of the organization; and it 
is hoped that every school that has 
a student council will be repre- 
sented at the convention. 








Teachers, Welcome 


STROBEL’S 
MUSIC SHOP 
29 ARCADE 
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MARCH—A month for change. Old Sol 

passes the Equator and Spring begins at 

12:33 a.m. on Thursday, tire 21st. Mov- 

ing Day arrives in town and country. 

Textbook committees are appointed by 

school administrators all over the land. 
rw 


GRAMMAR —Whether you teach it or 
not, GRAMMAR TO USE, now in a 
1945 revision, continues to be the su- 
preme reference book in that field. 
Oe 
SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Wales, 
was born on the first day of March circa 
year 500. Saint Patrick, patron saint of 
Ireland, was born on the seventeenth 
day of March circa year 373. 
PPL 


ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the 
fundamental processes. For Grades 2 
through 9, this series has an authorship 
each member of which is noted for expe- 
rience in both teaching and textbook 
writing. Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. 
Grossnickle, Elda L. Merton and Fred 
L. Bedford wrote ARITHMETIC WE 
USE. 
err 

COMMODORE PERRY completed his 
treaty with Japan on March 31, 1854. 
Ninety-two years later General Mac- 
Arthur is occupying Japan. For details 
read HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. 


PPO 


A GOING CONCERN is our English lan- 
guage. Continually expanding by includ- 
ing and coining new words it soon renders 
all printed lexicons obsolete. Each print- 
ing of THE WINSTON DICTIONAR- 
IES is a new edition. New words are 
incorporated into the body of the book 
where they may be found conveniently. 
1946 editions are now ready. 
OPDD 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
signed in March, 1836; Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia in March, 1867; 
and the Great Blizzard took 400 lives 
in March, 1888. 
el 

READERS published prior to 1918 show 
aremarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the 
most beautiful series ever printed. A 
postcard or letter request addressed to 
Winston Flashes will bring you an illus- 
tration of how “‘“Mother’s Primer” pre- 
sented reading forty-odd years ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


What school system will want to use an American bistory for grades seven and eight this fall that 
does not give a complete story of the Roosevelt administration, the Second World War, and problems 
confronting the Truman administration? 











TWO OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


WHICH PROVIDE 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through independent courses in 
History and Geography, in each of which use is made of the other for illumination and broader 


"AMERICAN HISTORY 


1946 Copyright—to be published March 15, 1946 
by 
. SOUTHWORTH and SOUTHWORTH 


The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! Presents the history 
of our country from 1492 to the present day, including the entire Roosevelt administration, the 
Second World War, and the beginning of the Truman administration. 





Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. 


A WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Southworth, is available 
for use with this text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 
by 
THURSTON and FAIGLE 
The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our understanding of our 
stwar world, the coming peace settlements, and the growth and change in international relation- 


ships. WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, gives an exceptionally sound foundation 
for this undertaking. 


Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of the Earth, and Globes, 
Maps, and Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up mankind’s basic industries, occupations, power, 
manufacturing, and trade, transportation, and communication as related to the different countries 
of the world. It concludes with units on Density of Population, Nations and Dependencies, and a 
strikingly forward-looking unit on Aviation’s Part in Transportation. 


A WORKBOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is available for use 
with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Coitorial Comment... * 


EDUCATIONAL CRUSADE, 1946 

We’re tired of competing with Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas for the tail-end 
position in the nation’s educational procession. 
We’re tired of having others point to us as the 
state with the highest percentage of rejections 
from military service because of functional illiter- 
acy. We’re tired of watching our best teachers by 
the thousands leave us to accept better paying jobs 
elsewhere. We're tired of having our children 
housed in shabby school buildings, taught by poorly 
trained teachers and otherwise denied educational 
opportunities enjoyed by children in other states. 
And we propose to do something about it! 

Already plans have been made for an educational 
crusade which will take the shameful facts about 
Tennessee’s educational deficiencies to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry in Tennessee. In other words, 
T.E.A.’s campaign to secure (1) a $300 a year in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries; (2) a nine-month ele- 
mentary school term; and (3) sick-leave pay for 
teachers is under way. 

Within a week the president, secretary, and as- 
sistant secretary of the T.E.A. will begin a series 
of conferences with local education association 
officials in different sections of the state to discuss 
plans for the campaign. Local associations will be 
urged immediately to select: 

1. A Central Campaign Committee to have over- 
all responsibility for planning and directing the 
campaign; 

2. A Research or Ammunition Committee to as- 
semble all the facts, figures, information, and 
arguments needed to justify each point in our 
legislative program. 

3. A Publicity Committee, to keep the local press 
and radio filled with pertinent campaign ma- 
terial; 

4. An Organizations Committee, to contact all 
organized groups in the locality, enlist their 
support and direct their campaign efforts into 
channels of greatest effectiveness; 

5. A Registration and Poll Tax Committee, to en- 
courage the registration and payment of poll 
taxes by all teachers and friends of education 
in the state; and 

6. A Candidates Committee, to contact all candi- 
dates for the legislature and secure their indorse- 
ment of our program. 

Enactment of T.E.A.’s legislative program will 
cost the state $7,000,000 more per year than it is 
now spending, an increase of forty per cent over 
present state school expenditures! You may rest 
assured the Governor and Legislature of 1947 will 
appropriate such a sum only if they are convinced 
the people of Tennessee want the benefits of our 
program badly enough to be willing to pay for them 
through increased taxes. 


FOR MARCH, 1946 


It is your job to sell our program to the people 


of Tennessee! 
= 


PREVIEW OF THE CONVENTION 


The United States Secretary of War, the gov- 
ernors of two states, an editor of Fortune Magazine, 
and two dozen other out-of-state celebrities will 
feature the general and sectional meetings of the 
annual T.E.A. convention which will be held in 
Nashville on April 18, 19, 1946. An all-state high 
school chorus of three hundred voices and the high 
school band judged best in the state will combine 
with professional artists to provide an evening of 
entertainment at the closing general session. The 
complete programs for general and sectional meet- 
ings will appear in the April issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

An effort will be made to secure rooms in private 
homes for those who can’t secure hotel reserva- 
tions. Safest bet, though, is to write Uncle Fuzz, 
Cousin Elvira, or friend Bertha to reserve the com- 
pany bedroom for you on April 18 and 19. Sleep- 
ing space will be at a premium—but a couple of 
nights on a park bench would be a small price to 
pay for the pleasure of being with the “gang” 
again at the Seventy-Eighth Annual T.E.A. Con- 
vention. 

® 


WELCOME NEWCOMERS 

One of the most gratifying surprises which 
greeted your Editor on his return from military 
service was that a brand-new school system, with 
three hundred and fifty faculty members, had been 
established in the brand-new town of Oak Ridge 
during his absence. How Superintendent Al Blan- 
kenship, in the face of the nationwide teacher 
shortage, the mystery and uncertainty of the Oak 
Ridge project, and all the handicaps of the period, 
was able in so short a time to build, equip and staff 
one of the finest school systems in the nation is one 
of the miracles of the war. 

The three hundred and fifty staff members of 
the system have brought with them from their 
thirty-six different states new ideas and refreshing 
viewpoints. Because of the widespread interest 
in Oak Ridge’s unique school system, this issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER carries a group of articles 
describing various phases of its program. The 
Editor recommends that the reading of these articles 
be followed by a visit to Oak Ridge—if you can 
get in. 
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PROGRESSIVE READING PRACTICES 


The center spread of this issue is devoted to a 
group of pictures illustrating reading activities in 
Tennessee’s elementary schools. The wide variety 
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Now AVAILABLE! 
DEVRY 


TURNTABLES ano 
MICROPHONES 








ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
TURNTABLES—designed to give students 
increasingly important supplementary mate- 
rial now available on records. TWO-SPEED 
operation, 33% and 78 r.p.m. Instant change- 
over. Takes records up to 16°—15 minutes 
playing time to a side. Operates on 105-120 
volts, 60 cycle A.C. ONLY. In durable case, 
with heavy-duty shielded input cables and 
plugs (No. 4802) $69.50 


CRYSTAL MICROPHONES: Top quality 
performance from 30 to 10,000 cycles over a 
wide angle. Specially moisture-proofed Gro- 
foil Bimorph Crystal Swivel Head. Complete 
with 25 ft. super-shielded cable and heavy- 
duty plug (No. 3795) ......-+++++++$38.50 


DYNAMIC MICROPHONES: A rugged 
high-impedance microphone that delivers 
crystal clear performance. Adjustable saddle 
gives choice of semi- or non-directional oper- 
ation. Fits any standard microphone stand. 
Gunmetal finish. Range 40 to 9000 cycles. 
With 20 ft. cable set. (No. 3793) s+ « $33.75 


Get Your NEW 


DeVRY Catalog 
IT’S FREE! 


Make YOUR NEW 16MM. SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR a 3-Purpose DgVRY, that qv) safely 
projects BOTH sound and silent films; (2) 
shows BOTH black and white and color films 
without oxsse, equip- 
ment; (3 ords porta- 
ble PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM—indoors or 
out through 25-watt 
amplifier and 12-inch 
electro dynamic speaker. 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 


ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 


aurvorizeo DEVRY pistreutor 


Core em ween eeereeee 





Army-Navy “€'s"’ for ex- 


DeVry alone consecutive 
cetience in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
TT-C4 






























of the activities pictured gives en- 
couraging evidence of the breadth 
and excellence of our reading pro- 
gram. 

Encouraging, also, was the re- 
sponse of supervisors to the re- 
quest of Lee Thomas for the pic- 
tures. Thirty were needed; one 
hundred were sent. Sorry we 
could not use them all! 


Enroll in Retirement 
System Now 


It is of great importance that 
all teachers who wish to be en- 
rolled as members of the Tennes- 
see Teachers’ Retirement Svstem 
and claim retirement credit for 
prior service file their enrollment 
and detailed statement of prior 
service on or before July 1, 1946. 

Enrollment forms (TR 2) are to 
be used for filing a record of all 
service as a teacher in public 
schools in Tennessee prior to July 
1, 1945. These forms may be se- 
cured from the office of county and 
city superintendents or by writing 
to the retirement office. After all 
data called for on the enrollment 
form are properly recorded, it 
should be notarized and signed by 
the superintendent or chief finan- 
cial officer of the school system 
and forwarded to the retirement 
office immediately so that the 
member may be properly enrolled 
and the necessary records for each 
member may be prepared. 

Teachers are requested not to 
hold their enrollment forms until 
they have secured all the support- 
ing proof of prior service. This 
proof of service is required but 
may be forwarded later. How- 
ever, the enrollment form, accur- 
ately and completely filled out, 
must be filed on or before July 1, 
1946, in order to receive credit for 
prior service. Teachers are urged 
to give this immediate attention. 


Social Understanding 


Mrs. Ruby M. Arrants of the Bristol 
schools cites the following example of 
how social understanding may be de- 
veloped in elementary school. 


In making a study of communi- 
cation, some of the fourth grade 
children had visited the plant of 
the local papers. Several days 
later an enterprising pupil issued 





a free copy of a classroom paper. 
Almost immediately a rival paper 
was put on the fourth grade 
market, and subscribers were so- 
licited. Soon the room was filled 
with talk of “competitors” and 
“driving rivals out of business.” 
The teacher called a meeting of 
the editors and staffs of the com- 
peting papers. At first the editors 
were inclined to find the way out 
of this predicament by paying the 
school for the materials and con- 
tinuing the competing papers. 
After considerable discussion, the 
group decided that the good way 
out of all the difficulties in which 
they had become involved was to 
publish one worth-while paper as 
a class enterprise. 

The group had become aware of 
the possibility of exploitation of 
publicly owned property for pri- 
vate gain. They had sensed the 
waste of competition. They felt 
the sincere satisfaction that comes 
from cooperation and were helped 
in their thinking to become aware 
of the implications of social forces. 


DeVry Manufactures 
New Public Ad- 
dress Unit 


DeVry has designed and is now 
manufacturing a _ four-position 
mixer unit to serve the need for 
the utilization of as many as four 
microphones. A must public ad- 
dress unit for stage presentations, 
athletic events, church choirs, 
banquets, and _ other _ school, 
church, theater, and civic affairs. 

The unit is economically priced 
and illustrated literature is avail- 
able without charge. Write De- 
Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, 14, Illinois. 
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WHEREAS, on June 1, 1946, the State of Tennessee will have reached one hundred and fifty 
years of statehood, and 

WHEREAS, this extended span of one and one-half centuries has witnessed marvelous and even 
revolutionary te whereby liberality of thought, enlargement of philanthropy, and pro- 
gression of social and political justice have been promulgated and promoted, and 

WHEREAS, the wisdom and philosophy of the eminent English statesman, William E. Glad- 
stone, that “the greatest calamity that can befall a state is for its people to forget their origin,” 
has never been questioned by any liberty-loving people, and 

WHEREAS, in the Revolutionary War, the brave sons of the future state of Tennessee initiated 
the attack, developed the strategy, and bore the brunt of the battle of King’s Mountain that turned 
the tide of the struggle for independence, and 

WHEREAS, in every other war since the attainment of statehood, the blood of Tennessee has 
been shed freely on the battlefields of the world in defense of our honor, democracy, and freedom, 
her sons and daughters enduring with Spartan-like valor the hardships and vicissitudes of military 
conflicts which ever carry throbs of torture and pungency of grief, and 

WHEREAS, the Watauga Association, originated by the Watauga settlers in 1772, was the 
first free and independent government established anywhere in America by men of American birth, and 

WHEREAS, our proud commonwealth has furnished many of the southern, southwestern, and 
western states with their early governors, senators, congressmen, and judges, whereby Tennessee 
became known as “The Powe of States,’ through whose services sister commonwealths were aided 
in preparation for admission to the Union, and 

WHEREAS, Tennessee has furnished: three of her distinguished citizens as Presidents of the 
United States; many recognized leaders in the two branches of Congress; members of the United 
States Supreme Court; cabinet officers, of whom Honorable Cordell Hull served longer as Secretary 
of State than any predecessor, and 

WHEREAS, Tennessee has produced eminent leaders in religious, educational, military, politi- 
cal, scientific, and professional life, some of whom attained national and even international fame, 
like Farragut, the fost Admiral of the Navy; Maury, “The Pathfinder of the Seas”; Forrest, “The 
Wizard of the Saddle’; Barnard, the world-known astronomer; Sir Francis Joseph Campbell, 
knighted by the King of England and called “The Greatest Blind Man in the World”; and 

WHEREAS, Tennessee, the first state erected out of a federal territory, is a commonwealth 
possessing a remarkable variety of climate, soil, topography, scenic beauty, and natural resources, 
which assets have been utilized by its citizenry in attaining a high degree of efficiency in such 
fundamentals as the building of homes, the rearing of children, and the promotion of civic, re- 
ligious, industrial, and educational enterprises, it should be and is the paramount duty and obliga- 
tion of every Tennessean to “cease from his labors” on June 1, 1946, for a review of the almost 
dazzling growth and progress of Tennessee during its one and one-half centuries of existence. As 
governor of Tennessee, I have therefore 

RESOLVED, that June 1, 1946, be accordingly declared a state-wide holiday for the observance 
of the sesquicentennial birthday of Tennessee in such manner as local authorities and leaders may 
find suitable and feasible, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that it is my hope and genuine desire that the citizens of each 
county and city formulate as soon as possible a well-considered program of entertainment and infor- 
mation which will be of constructive value and benefit to our entire citizenship, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that educational leaders in ticular assume appropriate 
responsibility for fe Sry and carrying into execution, at a suitable place and date, a program 
designed to embue school children of our state with a real appreciation of the priceless heritage that 
has descended to them from their forefathers who laid deep and well the foundations of the civil- 
ization which our youth enjoy today, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that leaders in both official and non-official positions encour- 
age the local people to take active part in carrying out a commemorative program suitable and 
adaptable to local desires and facilities, whereby our people may receive a baptism of state patriotism 
which will redound to the benefit of all, and 

RESOLVED finally, that 1, Jim McCord, by virtue of the authority vested in me as governor of 
Tennessee, do hereby issue this os for the purpose of requesting all Tennesseans to 
celebrate in "a aa manner Tennessee's attainment of her one hundred and fiftieth birthday 
on June 1, 1946. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be affixed, this twenty-second day of February, 1946. 


(Signed) 


By the Governor 
(Signed) JOE C. CARR, Secretary of State 



















"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of 74:1 Amazing America” 


Entirely new—and yours for the asking —_ teachers will receive four illustrated lesson topics, 
—is this fascinating wall display in} which contain a factual description of the origin 
full color panels. It pictures highlights and development, the natural wonders and famous 
of eight romantic highways of America, _ stories of American highways. 


and it may be tacked to a wall full | 
width, or cut apart to place in narrow Fill in the coupon below and send for your copy | 


wall spaces. of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson topics | 
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lessons—as well as for a novel classroom decoration. THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, par for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing Amer Please enclose @ 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling oe mailing.’ 
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What Happens to Children 


When They Read 


MAYBELL G. BUSH 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





Who has not been thrilled at 
witnessing the complete absorp- 
tion of a ten or twelve-year-old 
boy, curled up in a big chair read- 
ing a lively story? He is as to- 
tally oblivious to his immediate 
surroundings as is the family dog 
lying in front of the fireplace who, 
all at once, barks in his sleep and 
kicks vigorously. The major dif- 
ference between what is happen- 
ing to the boy and to the dog is, 
so far as we know, that Fido is 
limited to reliving something in 
his own actual past, while the boy 
can reconstruct and even add to 
his real experiences through that 
almost incomprehensible human 
gift, the imagination. 

Nearly every school has a teen- 
age girl who reads eagerly and 
widely and remembers what she 
reads. She uses the content in 
her high-school work, and with 
her associates outside of school as 
well as for her own enjoyment. 
As a result she is talked of as the 
probable valedictorian of her 
class. 

Then there is that strong active 
first-grade boy who leads the “A” 
group. He loves to run and shout 
and to work with his hands. He 
seems happiest, however, when he 
is trying out his reading ability in 
the classroom library. He will 
work and study on a word till his 
brow is furrowed; but when he has 
grasped the idea, his expression 
changes to one of glorious satis- 
faction. Thus he reads on through 
several pages. Again he comes 
to a sudden stop. He will not skip 
words that he does not know. If 
completely baffled, he will seek 
help, for he must get every word 
so that the story will be complete. 

In the third grade, too, there is 
the little girl who was like the 
first-grade boy when she was his 
age. Now she would rather read 
than run and play. Her mother 
Says she is never so content as 
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when she is reading aloud to her 
dolls or to her little friends. To- 
day, as she reads to them, she and 
her playmates talk about the Es- 
kimos that live “way up north.” 
Tomorrow she reads a fairy story 
to her dolls. She even dramatizes 
it, so they will understand it bet- 
ter. This child reads with an 
evident understanding that as- 
tonishes her parents. They think 
she should play more and they 
wisely limit her reading; but they 
provide other interesting things 
for her to do; and, all in all, she 
is living a rich, well-balanced life. 

What happens to these children 
when they read? Why do they 
love to read? These four exam- 
ples speak for those fortunate pu- 
pils who make the “top scores” in 
all types of reading tests, and who 
are realizing practically all of the 
major purposes of reading; name- 
ly, the opening up to them of the 
vast areas of worth-while prac- 
tical and enjoyable experiences 
that otherwise might be missed 
completely. 

If some children can learn to 
read understandingly and eagerly 
almost without special teaching, 
why cannot nearly all children, 
who are given skillful guidance 
and a longer teaching period, learn 
to read better than they do? 
Granted that intelligence plays 
the leading role in learning to 
read, the fact still remains that 
the schools are charged with the 
responsibility of teaching as many 
children as possible to read as well 
as they possibly can. 

The teacher who has thirty mid- 
dle-grade children in a classroom 
day after day has a right to ask, 
“What more can I do than I have 
already done?” She adds, “I have 
given diagnostic reading tests. I 
have singled out individual pu- 
pils’ problems, and have given 
these children special help. I have 
adapted my daily work to meet 
the needs and interests of these 
individuals. I have provided for 
the interests of other groups in the 
class. I have studied the best books 


on the teaching of reading and 
applied the suggestions in the 
teaching of ‘the reading skills.’ I 
have stimulated wide home read- 
ing in every way that I know how, 
and I have made our library ‘the 
heart of my classroom.’ I still have 
more than half of my group made 
up of children who are indifferent 
to or below grade levels in read- 
ing, even though we have new, 
varied, and especially attractive 
reading and other text materials.” 
She concludes, “I believe that we 
have filled these children’s school 
days so full of other interests that 
we have crowded out the real 
teaching of the art of reading for 
the average and less than aver- 
age academic minds. Nothing 
seems to happen to these children 
when they do read.” 

Perhaps this teacher is right, at 
least, in part, in her conclusion. 
At any rate, all will agree that in 
the lives of too many children lit- 
tle or nothing does happen to them 
when they read. This is why they 
cannot use what they read, and 
why they do not like to read for 
fun or to learn more about things 
in which they are deeply inter- 
ested. Such children usually 
crave the movies, the picture sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers, and 
almost always they get real satis- 
faction from the comics. They 
like pictograms and are usually 
enthusiastic listeners to their own 
choices of radio programs. 

The foregoing frank expression 
by a teacher leads directly to the 
question: What should happen to 
children when they read? It can 
doubtless best be answered by 
a very thoughtful step-by-step 
analysis of what happens to you 
or to me when we read varied 
types of materials for various pur- 
poses. It is the writer’s experi- 
ence that there are only two basic 
processes that together are the 
foundation crux of the art of get- 
ting meanings through reading. 
These seem to come without con- 
scious effort to a few children. 
However, for most children these 
“ways of thinking” have to be 
learned through hundreds, not 
dozens, of one-step - at -a- time 
guided experiences. 

The first of these two essentials 
is the seeing of images back of 
words and phrases. To illustrate 
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this procedure, take any simple 
descriptive sentence, paragraph or 
short stanza of poetry and read 
the words slowly. Just what hap- 
pens to you? What can you shut 
your eyes and see? Hear? Feel? 
Read the selection through again. 
Intensify your impressions. Take 
time to put in all the details and 
to realize each one clearly. 

The second indispensable proc- 
ess in realizing meanings while 
reading is the putting of ideas de- 
rived from images into relation- 
ships. To illustrate this interacting 
thinking that must go along with 
imaging, let your memory and 
imagination work together on the 
selection in hand. Compare and 
contrast this word picture with 
other mind pictures that it sug- 
gests. Think of actual places 
where similar scenes might exist 
in reality. Compare and contrast 
your word picture with these. 
Shut your eyes and see, hear, and 
feel it all again with its added 
relationships. This has taken time 
and it has been accomplished from 
an adult background immeasur- 
ably richer than that possessed by 
children; but imaging is the key 
that unlocks the doors of meaning 
in a large part of the reading done 
by children and many adults. This 
building of clear, accurate images 
from words and phrases, and the 
almost simultaneous relating of 
these imaged ideas in appropriate 
logical ways is the essence of 
meaning. This is what enables 
the reader to identify himself with 
the content being read. Every sin- 
gle word has a part in the total 
meaning, and each word must be 
significant to the reader, if full 
means are realized. 

In all of the recognized compre- 
hensive professional books on the 
teaching of reading, in the mod- 
ern teachers’ manuals, and in the 
children’s study helps supplied by 
reading specialists the necessary 
pupil guidance is implied. For 
some reason or other, however, 
too many children do not gain 
ability as they should. If in her 
own daily preparation for teach- 
ing these two fundamental mean- 
ing getting procedures are con- 
sciously experienced by the teach- 
er, it should be possible for her to 
make them happen for the pupil. 

If the teacher practices enough 
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herself in consciously analyzing 
the building of meanings from just 
one descriptive paragraph or stan- 
za in various selections, she will 
have a basis for teaching the 
“how” of this art to the children. 
She must remember, however, 
that no two of her pupils have the 
same experience background for 
imaging, or relating ideas. Here- 
in lies the great joy of cooperative 
enterprise. 

A typical sentence read by a 
group of children can produce a 
jigsaw puzzle of isolated images. 
These can be synthesized effec- 
tively through comparison of 
ideas, research to get facts out of 
which to make a valid picture, 
such as reference to John’s last 
summer’s vacation, to Mary’s pos- 
tal card received from her aunt, 
and by Peter’s recall of a picture 
he saw in a book, his success in 
finding it again and showing 
it to answer, “What are ‘four- 
o’clocks’?” 

It is obvious that one such class 
or group exercise takes much time 
—perhaps more than the daily pe- 
riod regularly allotted to reading; 
but used often enough to teach 
this foundation for reading, it is 
time rich in permanent values to 
each child who needs this basic 
training. Experience has shown 
that even the gifted readers in the 
class need some of this practice, 
especially those who tend to have 
only a few highly developed read- 
ing interests. After several word, 
phrase, and sentence imaging ex- 
periences have been actually car- 
ried on slowly enough for every 
child to really catch the “ways” 
of making words help him to see 
mind pictures, expand his ideas 
and put them together in many 
different relationships, plenty of 
opportunity may well be given to 
groups of children to read togeth- 
er. Under their own leadership 
a group will build meanings as 
richly as they can; and then they 
can exchange ideas with other 
groups. 

As soon as the children show 
some growth in ability and evi- 
dences of increasing interest when 
they read and discuss short de- 
scriptive selections close to and 
if possible partly within their ac- 
tual experiences, it is well to work 
with narratives that move in a 





rich environment. Here, again, it 
is essential that the teacher school 
herself in the one-step-at-a-time 
process of imaging the surround- 
ings and the characters while the 
action of the story moves on so 
rapidly that it alone could hold 
full attention. In other words, try 
to see a complete movie while 
looking at a printed page. Just 
how do you do it? How much 
do you miss? Do you wish to 
catch it all? Is the plot all you 
care for? These are the questions 
that set the pace for the reading. 
Full meanings require slow read- 
ing with much “time out” for 
thinking. 

After the teacher has envi- 
sioned a simple story set, for ex- 
ample, in a former era or in a far- 
away clime, she is ready to help 
the children do the same thing, 
but not before. Because teachers 
are adults, they do many things 
unconsciously. As has been inti- 
mated, the children must be 
helped to do one step at a time. 
This is a fact that every teacher 
forgets every day. The oftener 
she remembers that young chil- 
dren do not readily grasp “the 
long ago” or “the far away” be- 
cause they are creatures of “here 
and now,” the better teacher she 
can be. Whenever the bounds of 
experience are exceeded, many 
new interpretation problems con- 
front the young reader, regardless 
of the nature of the content being 
read. The teacher’s early resort 
to help the child get images and 
relationships is usually to the use 
of pictures. 

Then we learn that we have not 
done very much to teach children 
how to read pictures to get mean- 
ings. We have left this also too 
largely to chance. We have taken 
for granted that children sense the 
third dimension in a picture and 
that they see what we see when 
we look at the same picture. 

In one school system, a cumula- 
tive organized training in picture 
interpretation was worked out be- 
ginning in the kindergarten and 
extending through the elementary 
school. “Tru Vue” and “View 
Master” three-dimension pictures 
were provided as well as the more 
common stereoscopes and stereo- 
graphs. These were used along 
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The Crisis in Teacher Education in Tennessee 


Cc. M. HARDISON 
State Department of Education 





As I sense it, the administrators 
of our Tennessee school system 
believe that we have reached the 
lowest point with our teacher 
shortage and that the school year 
1946-47 will show some improve- 
ment. 

So far during the present school 
year there have been issued 3,428 
elementary permits and 583 high 
school permits. The training of 
these permit teachers ranges from 
eighth grade graduates in some 
isolated places to college grad- 
uates. The acceptance of these 
permit teachers in our elemen- 
tary school as a war measure has 
resulted in an average loss of more 
than one year of college training 
per elementary teacher for white 
teachers. We also find that dur- 
ing the war period only a small 
number of students were trained 
for teaching. Our recent survey 
of the forty-three colleges (thirty- 
seven reporting) approved for 
teacher training in Tennessee 
shows that 162 men and 1,064 
women are planning to become 
elementary teachers and that 501 
men and 1,341 women are plan- 
ning to become high school teach- 
ers. Some of these prospective 
teachers will not become available 
for three years. Since replace- 
ment in normal times involves 
1,500 elementary teachers and 600 
high school teachers, plus 3,428 
elementary permits and 583 high 
school permits, the problem of 
manning our schools is obviously 
serious. 

During the war period our 
state-supported teacher colleges 
have become state colleges. The 
results are probably a lessening of 
emphasis upon their teacher edu- 
cation programs. It is my judg- 
ment that the state-supported col- 
leges should stress the original ob- 
jective for which they were estab- 
lished—the training of teachers 
for the public schools of Tennessee. 
The trend has been too largely 
toward liberal arts colleges rather 
than teacher training institutions. 
If our state desires to support lib- 
eral arts colleges, then the county 
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and city boards of education will 
need to ask the state legislature 
for special appropriations for the 
training of teachers. These ap- 
propriations should be earmarked 
for the training of teachers and 
awarded to worthy students who 
have the aptitudes for becoming 
teachers. These scholarships need 
not be limited to state-supported 
colleges, but should include pri- 
vate colleges in Tennessee which 
have the facilities for teacher 
training. About fifty per cent of 
the teachers trained in Tennessee 
are coming from the private col- 
leges. Some of these private col- 
leges have little interest and poor 
facilities for the training of teach- 
ers. These should no longer be 
approved by the State Board of 
Education unless they can meet 
the minimum requirements for a 
teacher education program. 

If we have now reached the 
lowest point in our teaching short- 
age, we should give thought not 
only to building up the number 
of teachers needed, but to a sys- 
tem of selection and a training 
program for those who will some 
time out there in the future be- 
come teachers. 

In making some recommenda- 
tion for our teacher education pro- 
gram, I am assuming that all of 
us believe in public education and 
that it is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” and 
can best be developed through 
cooperative and understanding ef- 
forts of all the people. 

I suggest the following items as 
a “charter” for improving our 
Tennessee teacher education pro- 
gram: 

1. Develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation which will be acceptable to 
the young boys and girls who are 
to become teachers. If we older 
and experienced teachers have a 
philosophy of education, it is not 
being sold or it is not acceptable 
to the future teachers of our state. 

2. Find ways and means of in- 
teresting our best young people in 
the profession of teaching. | It is 
well recognized that the teaching 
profession is not getting its proper 
share of the superior talent from 
among the young men and women 


of today. This is even more true 
with regard to the young men 
than is the case with the young 
women. Business and some pro- 
fessions actively recruit their sup- 
ply from the top of the pile. The 
higher pay and less exacting re- 
quirements of other occupations 
attract their share. The result is 
that altogether too often the teach- 
ing profession gets what is left. 
Thus the problem of recruitment 
for teachers becomes one of pri- 
mary importance. There is no 
simple answer to this problem. 
To improve the economic status of 
teachers and to dignify the profes- 
sion by associating it with an effi- 
cient educational system is per- 
haps one solution for making the 
profession more attractive. 

3. The colleges which are ap- 
proved for teacher education in 
Tennessee must develop and keep 
alive the interest of some of its 
best students in becoming teach- 
ers. Too many of our colleges are 
indifferent to their teacher edu- 
cation programs. They tolerate 
the program rather than encour- 
age it. Perhaps the responsibility 
here rests with the State Board of 
Education for its reluctance to set 
up standards and investigate the 
facilities which approved colleges 
are using for teacher training. 
We are happy to report that our 
State Board of Education, under 
the leadership of Commissioner 
Dossett, is becoming more aware 
of its responsibility in this respect. 

4. A cooperative effort should 
be made by all Tennessee colleges, 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the county boards of educa- 
tion, the press, the churches, the 
parent-teacher associations, and 
such other agencies as may be 
desirable, to establish the profes- 
sion of teaching to a position of 
high esteem in the minds of Ten- 
nessee citizens. This involves a 
thoughtful long-time program 
which might properly become the 
responsibility of all those inter- 
ested in the education of Tennes- 
see children. 

5. Those of us who are engaged 
in teaching should dignify our 
profession by becoming better 
teachers. There is not that enthu- 
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siasm for our work that character- 
izes other professions. A good 
teacher is the best recruiter for 
his profession. 

6. There should be developed 
outstanding graduate schools at 
the University of Tennessee and 
A. and I. College to train our su- 
pervisors and administrators for 
the positions of supervision of in- 
struction and the administration 
of our schools. Our county and 
city superintendents, our elemen- 
tary and high school principals, 
our elementary school supervisors, 
our attendance officers and other 
leaders are expected and even re- 
quired to assume leadership, but 
they are not being offered the 
training needed in these areas. 
Most of this training should be 
primarily on the graduate level, 
since a large percentage of our 
supervisory and administrative 
leaders hold bachelors’ degrees 
and have had teaching experience. 
To establish and maintain grad- 
uate schools of high caliber at the 
University of Tennessee and A. 
and I. College will require addi- 
tional appropriation for these 
schools, but it can be justified in 
the training of our leaders. 

7. Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Cookeville should discon- 
tinue the training of elementary 
teachers and give added emphasis 
to the training of vocational teach- 
ers. We hear criticism on all sides 
that our present high school cur- 
riculum is mainly of the college 
entrance type, and there is a lack 
of training for that big majority 
which does not go to college. 
Teachers in the vocational areas 
must be available before vocation- 
al subjects can be added to the 
state high school curriculum. A 
joint study should be set up by 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of Tennessee, A. 
and I. College, and the Division of 
High Schools in the State Depart- 
ment on needs for vocational 
training in our high schools. This 
teamwork would insure that prop- 
er training might be offered by the 
college to fill the demands of our 
high schools and that positions in 
our high schools would be avail- 
able for those college trained voca- 
tional teachers. If facilities are 
not now available at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Tennessee Poly- 
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technic Institute, and A. and I. 
College for the training of voca- 
tional teachers needed, the esti- 
mated additional cost should be 
called to the attention of the next 
General Assembly so that the nec- 
essary funds could be provided. 

8. The most treasured posses- 
sion which comes to a good teach- 
er is not a living wage, but this is 
an essential consideration. How- 
ever, in choosing a career today, 
the average person considers not 
only the salary possibilities which 
the occupation may have to offer, 
but also the terminal security, 
such as retirement pay. The last 
session of the state legislature, un- 
der the leadership of Governor 
McCord, set up a state retirement 
system. If teaching is to be made 
attractive as a lifework for com- 
petent young people, a more lib- 
eral retirement privilege must be 
provided, as well as better pay. 
Scholarships for preservice train- 
ing of teachers, a reasonable com- 
pensation, and an adequate retire- 
ment system may not of them- 
selves assure us the quality of 
personnel which Tennessee 
schools must have for their effi- 
cient functioning, but these steps 
would, no doubt, help in getting 
young boys and girls interested 
in becoming teachers. 

Each of you who has read this 
article will perhaps agree with me 
that we have a crises in teacher 
shortage and teacher education. 
I have not attempted to offer an 
immediate solution of this prob- 
lem, but I have suggested a long- 
range program which may have 
some merit. 

What is your solution of this 
problem? The time is here for 
all of us to begin cooperatively 
to solve this pressing problem. 
Why not write the editor of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER or Commis- 


sioner Dossett your solution? I. 


am certain your contribution will 
be welcomed. 


HOW NICE 


A tightwad traveling salesman sent 
his better half a check for a million 
kisses as a birthday present. He was 
considerably upset when a few days 
later he received the following letter: 

“Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express 
my appreciation of the check you sent 
me on my birthday. I presented it to 
3 milkman this morning. He cashed 





The Midsouth Confer- 
ence on Rural Life 
and Education 


The Midsouth Conference on 
Rural Life and Education will be 
held at Edgewater Park, Missis- 
sippi, May 2 and 3, 1946, with 
headquarters at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel. The conference will 
be open to all persons interested 
in rural life and education, who 
wish to attend. The theme of the 
conference is, “Next Steps in Im- 
proving Education for Rural Chil- 
dren.” 

This conference is one of a se- 
ries of nine regional conferences 
sponsored by the Department of 
Rural Education and the Division 
of Rural Service of the National 
Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the state education as- 
sociations, state departments of 
education, and other professional 
and lay organizations that may 
participate. The states included 
in the Midsouth Conference are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 

In addition to being a follow- 
up of the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education, this con- 
ference will make a special effort 
to coordinate its efforts with and 
utilize the work of other groups 
and agencies working on problems 
of education in the South, such as 
the Southern States Work Confer- 
ence, the Southern States Rural 
Life Council, and the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. It is planned 
that this conference will make a 
special contribution toward for- 
warding the study of rural educa- 
tion proposed to be sponsored by 
the Southern States Work Con- 
ference. 

Requests for hotel reservations 
should be made direct to the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, or the Mark- 
ham Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mis- 
sissippi. Other communications 
should be addressed to Mr. W. G. 
Eckles, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Mississippi, or to 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams, di- 
rector of Field Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 
Enc 
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You Wouldn't Foo! Me, Would You ? 


A CASE AGAINST HALF-TRUTHS ABOUT THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


LAWRENCE D. HASKEW 
Of the Committee on Teacher 
Education 





“You know,” he confided, “I’d 
like to teach, but I just can’t see 
myself stuck off in some God- 
forsaken hole barely making a liv- 
ing for the balance of my life. I 
want to go places and do things, 
and I want to have enough money 
to live like a human being.” 

It was one of those casual rail- 
way conversations, and the speak- 
er was a youngster on his way to 
be discharged from the Army. 
Diverted from teaching as a ca- 
reer, he, like thousands of others, 
was going into a vague something 
called radio—“there is bound to 
be good money in that.” 

Poor youngster! Another vic- 
tim of misinformation; another 
result of misguidance, or lack of 
guidance. I don’t know whether 
he should go into teaching or not. 
I do know that teaching needs 
thousands of fine young men like 
him, and additional thousands of 
equally fine young women. I 
know that he had not received a 
square deal and, by the same 
token, neither had the teaching 
profession. 

This article is a plea for a square 
deal. First of all, for the young 
people who are following in the 
footsteps of that young soldier 
through our elementary and high 
schools. Second, for the profes- 
sion of teaching, a profession of 
which I am mighty proud in spite 
of the current fad of self-deprecat- 
ing cynicism on the part of many 
educational “leaders.” It proposes 
part of an attack upon the prob- 
lem of recruiting the best young 
people for the teaching profession: 
actions which can be taken by 
those of us who now have teach- 
ing opportunities in school class- 
rooms. 
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Choice of a Job Is Important 

We can make careful choice of 
an occupation seem important to 
the children and youth in our 
classrooms right now. Any teach- 
er who can make children con- 
cerned with the necessity for not 
splitting infinitives is bound to 
have sufficient ingenuity to dem- 
onstrate the necessity for not rush- 
ing into a job on a “hunch.” If 
we can teach children to extract 
square roots, we can teach them 
to extract occupational informa- 
tion from census reports. If we 
can lead children to recognize the 
birds in their environment, we can 
lead them to recognize the salient 
characteristic of surrounding work 
opportunities. In short, we can 
do a lot better job of equipping 
children and youth to make in- 
telligent vocational decisions; and, 
if we really believe in a square 
deal for them, we shall work hard 
to seize this opportunity. 

But what do we mean by that 
halo word “intelligent”? Let’s 
look a little more closely at it, 
especially as it refers to the teach- 
ing profession. 


Motivation Begets Choice 

Current notions are calculated 
to delude young people about the 
motivations for choosing a job. 
More and more, it seems, we are 
looking upon a job as merely a 
means of earning enough money 
to buy satisfaction out of life. In 
such a society we cannot blame 
boys and girls for seeing only one 
motivation in working—to get 
enough money to satisfy their de- 
sires; they cannot see the fallacy 
in the belief that money is the 
way to such satisfaction. 

Some of us think that the mon- 
ey motivation is deluding; that 
the greatest satisfactions in life 
can come from creation in one’s 
job. We think that young people 
ought to have a chance to learn 
that fact. 

Not by preaching, though! One 
might as well try to translate the 
perfume of a rose into words. 
Young people need to learn 


through intimate personal expe- 
rience that there are other re- 
wards for working than cash. 
They may accompany an enthusi- 
astic county nurse on her rounds. 
They may get enmeshed in social 
service projects, in the adventures 
of social engineering. They may 
become friendly confidants of 
lively teachers; assist county 
agents; help social case workers. 
These jobs have glamor, a glamor 
that is far more permanent than 
the glitter of gold. Young people 
can be appealed to by such glamor; 
at least some can, and we doubt 
if they ought to consider a social 
service occupation if they do not 
feel that appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias Is Misleading 

Young people learn most of 
what they believe about teaching 
from teachers. They trust their 
eyes and ears, have confidence in 
what they hear. They place what 
they are told and shown by teach- 
ers about teaching in the same 
category with what they read 
about aviation, or city life, in pop- 
ular magazines; with what they 
learn about nursing from a movie. 
Unless they are helped, they nev- 
er perceive the biases of their 
sources of information; their 
choices are perforce unintelligent. 

It would be hard to find any 
person who doesn’t think that his 
own job is one of the hardest, 
one of the most unrewarding, in 
the world; who doesn’t feel that 
other pastures are necessarily 
greener. That’s natural, but it’s 
bias. A colleague opines: “If 
young people grew up in associa- 
tion with doctors as intimate as 
their present association with 
teachers, the medical profession 
would be begging for recruits, 
too.” We teachers owe to our 
students the obligation of letting 
them recognize our bias when we 
talk about teaching. We should 
let them see that the onerous de- 











tails we recount so glibly will be 
recounted by members of other 
professions about their jobs also; 
should let them know when we 
are indulging in self-pity rather 
than objective analysis. 


Half the Truth Is Unfair 

The financial rewards for teach- 
ing are inadequate. The average 
salary of teachers is inexcusably 
low. These statements are true, 
and youngsters should recognize 
their truth, but they are not all 
the truth. There are many good- 
paying jobs in the teaching pro- 
fession. If you don’t believe it, 
look at the annual reports of su- 
perintendents on file in your state 
department of education. One 
placement agency told me last 
week that they had unfilled calls 
for fifteen women at salaries be- 
tween four and five thousand dol- 
lars a year. Not munificent, but 
find another occupation for wom- 
en which can match the propor- 
tion of salaries above three thou- 
sand dollars which the teaching 
profession has. And men, too. 
Compare the average net earnings 


of all the average net earnings of 
men who enter teaching. Find 
another profession in your state 
which has the possibility of offer- 
ing beginning salaries to college 
graduates four years hence that 
the teaching profession has. 
Young people are entitled to all 
the financial picture; not just part 
of it. 

It’s not only in regard to money 
that we insist on hiding part of 
the truth about teaching. What 
occupational group travels more 
than teachers? What group has 
more holidays? What group is 
more free to determine conditions 
of work, to adjust job demands to 
fit personal affairs? What group 
derives more genuine satisfaction 
from jobs well done? Who stays 
younger in outlook and in spirit 
than the teacher? 

There are paths of promotion in 
teaching of which most young- 
sters are kept in darkest igno- 
rance. Guidance workers, per- 
sonnel specialists, educational con- 
sultants to agricultural enter- 
prises, audio-visual education ex- 
perts—these and many other in- 
triguing possibilities beckon the 





young teacher; she at least de- 
serves to have the blindfold taken 
from her eyes so she can see their 
gestures. 

These few paragraphs have done 
little more than illustrate the pos- 
sibilities for avoiding half-truths 
about the teaching profession. 
Many other false impressions need 
correction: the bogey of commu- 
nity interference with personal 
rights, the picture that represents 
teachers as old maids or Caspar 
Milquetoasts, the conception that 
teachers must possess a catalogue 
of virtues and abilities which 
would faze even a Victorian nov- 
elist, for examples. I’m so proud 
of my profession that I don’t pro- 
pose to let such misunderstanding 
be perpetuated if I can help it. 


We Wouldn’t Fool You 

There is every indication that 
America’s biggest stake right now 
is in its young people. Its next 
biggest is in its teaching profes- 
sion. Both of these assets deserve 
a square deal. Part of that square 
deal can be assured by teachers 
who don’t fool young people. May 
such teachers be legion! 





Goose-Step or Growth? 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 





What if you heard some moth- 
ers making statements such as 
these! 

“My Johnny is quite naughty. 
I had to spank him this morning 
because he hasn’t cut his teeth on 
time.” 

“Children are so efficient now- 
days. Dorothy has started to 
walk, although it is a month be- 
fore the average age for walking. 
I must reward her.” 

“Patricia has to be scolded con- 
stantly for not putting enough 
effort into her growth. Why, the 
chart for average height per age 
shows she’s an inch under the 
standard. Modern children are so 
lazy!” 

Silly? of course it is. We know 
that aspects of growth aren’t con- 
trolled by “naughtiness” or “ef- 
fort.” How foolish to punish or 
reward children for matters over 
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which they have no control. 
Moreover, we know that “aver- 
ages” are merely statistical de- 
vices to show where many chil- 
dren happen to be at a given age 
even though wide variation is nor- 
mal. And “standards” may have 
even less meaning. They tend to 
be arbitrary lines drawn by peo- 
ple who think it would be nice if 
children could be at a given place 
at a given age, whether or not it 
is the normal place for them to be. 
Foolish mothers to put so much 
faith in averages and standards! 
But wait a minute. Are we 
sure we don’t do some equally 
foolish things in school? Don’t 
we ever misuse the averages of 
standardized achievement tests, 
assuming that all children of a 
given age or grade should attain 
the average, even though we know 
wide variation is normal? Don’t 
we ever set standards, as for ex- 


ample, in high school algebra or 
fifth grade spelling, then forget 
that they are merely arbitrary 
lines drawn by someone who 
thinks it would be nice if all 
young people achieved them? 

Or take this matter of reading 
for example. All too often we 
expect all the children in a first 
grade to learn to read, then pun- 
ish the ones who don’t by giving 
them poor marks or failing to 
promote them to the next grade. 
Isn’t this much the same as ex- 
pecting all children to cut their 
teeth at the same time? It’s true 
they are all six and all in the first 
grade, but maybe we forget that 
they aren’t all alike. 

Let’s look at a group of thirty 
six-year-olds. All have lived six 
years, and they are all in the first 
grade, but they differ widely in 
mental age, maturity, interest, 
previous experience, physical de- 
velopment, health, and in a host 
of other ways. In a typical group 
of thirty six-year-olds, we are 
likely to find the following range 
in mental age: 
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Those who have made a careful 
study of children and reading tell 
us that the best age for teaching 
reading to most children is when 
maturity and mental age are six 
and one-half to seven. This would 
mean that in this typical group of 
thirty six-year-olds only ten are 
of a mental age favorable for 
learning to read, and of these ten, 
several may be less mature than 
the mental age would indicate. 

“But,” teachers may say, “we 
know we can teach six-year-olds 
to read—most of them anyway. 
We've done it.” Yes, we’ve done 
it, and we’ve done some other 
things, too. We’ve expended 
wastefully the energy of children 
and teachers; we’ve taught many 
a youngster to hate books, read- 
ing, and school; we’ve created a 
host of reading “problems” which 
we must try to correct later 
through programs of remedial 
reading, which may or may not 
succeed in erasing our earlier 
teaching errors. Let’s look care- 
fully at the difference between 
what we can do and what is best 
to do. 

Once an energetic investigator 
set out to teach a group of gifted 
two- and three-year-olds to read. 
He succeeded, or so it seemed at 
the time. The youngsters could 
pronounce the words in a first 
grade reader when confronted by 
the printed page. The experiment 
completed, the children went back 
to their dolls and toy trains. 
When these same youngsters were 
tested at age five, not one of 
them could read a word! Whata 
waste of time and energy for both 
teacher and children the learning 
had been. Although not as ex- 
treme as this case, there is evi- 
dence that much of our teaching 
in schools follows a similar pat- 
tern, characterized by teaching, 
forgetting, teaching, forgetting. 
The “forgetting” is not a willful 
act, but a natural result when 
children are asked to learn skills 
which they are not sufficiently 
mature to master. Obviously, such 
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a pattern is inefficient and waste- 
ful. 

The teaching of reading has 
been taken as an example. Simi- 
larly, we could point to the teach- 
ing of long division, Latin, or 
quadratic equations—any area of 
learning for which arbitrary group 
standards have been established. 
But what can we do about it? 
Can we teach efficiently without 
using group yardsticks as stand- 
ards? We can, although it is not 
easy to find simple answers to so 
complex a problem, particularly 
when our classrooms are over- 
crowded. Here are some sugges- 
tions about things we can do, how- 
ever, whether we teach in kinder- 
garten or high school. 

1. Recognize that children and 
young people within an age group 
vary widely one from the other in 
their mental ages, maturity, expe- 
rience, health, etc. This means 
that in order to meet the needs 
of each individual learner, we 
must know him as a person and 
know what should be expected of 
him. 

2. Recognize that children and 
young people vary widely in their 
rates of growth. The youngster 
who is the least mature in his 
group in kindergarten may be, 
possibly, the most mature in his 
group in the sixth grade. More- 
over, there is an _ increasing 
amount of evidence that his men- 
tal age may fluctuate widely. 

3. Recognize the futility of set- 
ting age or grade standards which 
we expect all youngsters to meet. 
Trying to enforce such standards 
is wasteful and inefficient. More- 
over, it is cruel and illogical, for 
the practice may lead to punish- 
ment of boys and girls for mat- 
ters over which they have no con- 
trol. Equally unfortunate is the 
rewarding of boys and girls for 
achievement far below their capa- 
bilities. 

4. Recognize the need for ad- 
justing the curriculum to each in- 
dividual learner. This does not 
mean that he spends his time by 
himself. Rather, he is encouraged 
to bring to the group that which 
is his contribution and learn from 
the experience that which is suited 
to his needs. Groups within 
groups, and varying groups for 
various activities, are often a help 


toward meeting individual needs. 

5. Recognize that, in general, in 
the lower grades we tend to ex- 
pect too much too early in the 
learning of academic skills such 
as those of reading and comput- 
ing, and too little in the area of 
social and creative skills, such as 
learning to make choices, to get 
along together, to paint, to dance, 
model, listen to music, and other 
skills in the arts. What we ex- 
pect per grade level has been set 
too much by tradition and not 
enough by what we know about 
child development and efficient 
learning. 

6. Recognize that, in general, 
we tend to demand more and more 
uniformity of achievement as a 
youngster progresses through 
school. This means that as dif- 
ferences among youngsters be- 
come wider and wider, we try 
harder and harder to shove every- 
one into an identical mold. For 
many, this means struggling to 
attain what for them is beyond 
reach, with resulting discourage- 
ment and “failure” (by school 
standards). For many, this means 
lack of opportunity to use their 
capacities to the fullest, with re- 
sulting habits of laziness and mis- 
use of time and ability. For 
teachers, it means frustration and 
discouragement as they attempt 
the impossible. : 

7. Recognize that until we re- 
examine our standards, and revise 
our malpractice in regard to sta- 
tistical averages, we cannot hope 
to provide for the needs of indi- 
viduals, we cannot hope to pro- 
vide equal opportunity in educa- 
tion, we cannot hope to provide 
adequate education for American 
children and youth. 

Yes, we can try to shove chil- 
dren and young people into pat- 
terns set by rigid group standards. 
We’ve been trying it for years. 
It’s about time we realize that it 
won’t work. Or we can help 
youngsters grow and develop in 
the best way for each. Goose-step 
or growth? It’s up to us. 


. 
The most difficult thing in life 
is to know yourself.—Thales. 


He who has imagination with- 
out knowledge has wings but not 
feet—Joseph Joubert. 
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EACH PLAYED A PART 


vid Glasgow Farragut had entered 
the United States Navy as a mid- 
shipman when only a nine-year- 


ROBERT H. WHITE 





There are many quirks in war. 
Strange and even grotesque things 
can and do happen. Frequently 
economic factors impose penalties 
upon the very regions producing 
them. The latter is curiously il- 
lustrated in the War Between the 
States. A Yankee with inventive 
genius migrated south and became 
a school teacher. His invention 
of the cotton gin enabled the south 
to grow rich as if by magic. But 
an embargo laid down during the 
military conflict checked the 
stream of revenue that flowed 
from the sale of the fleecy staple 
and reduced the economy of the 
Confederacy to a financial crisis. 
On the other hand, a southern- 
born gentleman invented the reap- 
er that enabled the midwest to 
produce wheat on a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of scale of magnitude. 
“Bread, the staff of life,” was 
available to the Union during the 
same conflict of arms. By a cu- 
rious quirk, Whitney’s invention 
had first enriched the south and 
then helped undermine her finan- 
cial foundations at a critical pe- 
riod. McCormick’s invention en- 
riched the north and helped feed 
its people when the going was 
hard. Each played his part, but 
what a chasm between the results 
and accomplishments! 

Men, like machines, play differ- 
ent parts in the life and economy 
of peoples. Many examples might 
be cited in the four fateful years 
when a devastating war finally 
dragged its way te an end, thus 
terminating the conflict between 
the two regions of our own coun- 
try. Thousands of Tennesseans, 
commanded by hundreds of offi- 
cers, entered that maelstrom of 
civil strife, wherein the Biblical 
prophecy was in instances liter- 
ally true: “And father shall be 
arrayed against son, and brother 
against brother.” Four Tennes- 
seans have been arbitrarily select- 
ed for the purposes of illustrating 
a role played by each in a divided 
country. Hundreds of similar in- 
stances could be cited showing 
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manifold and diverse duties per- 
formed by each. 

By virtue of the Tennessee Con- 
stitution, the governor “is com- 
mander of the army and navy of 
this state.” Parenthetically, about 
the only “navy” ever to operate 
within the chartered limits of Ten- 
nessee, was composed of federal 
gunboats during “the late unpleas- 
antness.” Isham G. Harris, the 
war governor, was a staunch se- 
cessionist and denounced in vig- 
orous language what he regarded 
as coercion and invasion of sacred 
state rights. After Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, Governor Harris felt that the 
long impending crisis was near at 
hand. Early in January, 1861, he 
convened the legislature in spe- 
cial session for submitting to the 
people the question of calling a 
state convention to determine 
what action should be taken. This 
was done, and one month later the 
vox populi registered less than 
twenty-five thousand votes for a 
convention and more than eighty- 
eight thousand against a conven- 
tion. For the time being, Union 
strength was in the saddle. 

Time marches on! Lincoln was 
inaugurated in March, and about 
five weeks later Fort Sumter was 
fired upon. President Lincoln 
called upon Governor Harris for 
troops, and the latter replied: 
“Tennessee will not furnish a sin- 
gle man for purposes of coercion, 
but fifty thousand if necessary for 
the defense of our rights and those 
of our southern brothers.” Harris 
abandoned his cushioned chair in 
the executive office. He took the 
stump and fired the masses to such 
an extent that, on June 8, there 
were cast over one hundred eight 
thousand votes for “separation,” 
with only forty-seven thousand 
voting to the contrary. The role 
played by Governor Harris in the 
crisis was a predominant one, and 
under his strong hand Tennessee 
“took her stand.” Tennessee was 
the last state to “secede” and the 
first to return, events that were 
not without significance. 

Born in Tennessee and bound 
to the south by ties of blood, Da- 


old boy. Stationed at Norfolk 
when hostilities broke out, Farra- 
gut remained loyal to the Union. 
He planned and led the attacks 
that destroyed the Confederate 
fleets at New Orleans and Mobile 
and assisted Grant in the capture 
of Vicksburg that opened that 
mighty artery of commerce to the 
north. The ranks of rear admiral, 
vice-admiral, and admiral fol- 
lowed in the brief space of four 
years, and Farragut became Amer- 
ica’s first admiral. 

From the role of a “buck private 
in the rear ranks,” Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, through sheer military 
genius, became the most distin- 
guished and most feared cavalry 
officer on either of the opposing 
sides. Forrest’s military tactics 
have been reviewed and appraised 
by military leaders of foreign na- 
tions, some of which have endeav- 
ored to unravel the secrets of “The 
Wizard of the Saddle,” as this gal- 
lant Confederate leader has been 
called. It was not the forest trees 
but the Forrest “tornado” that ob- 
structed and brought to naught 
many “well-laid plans o’ mice and 
men” on the opposing side. But, 
as with the immortal Robert E. 
Lee and hosts of other brave and 
conscientious men, the final ver- 
dict in the appeal to arms found 
Forrest on the side of the con- 
quered. 

The fourth character in this ab- 
breviated sketch of men famous 
in the parts played by them on the 
field of Mars was a young scout in 
the Confederate service. The 
martyrdom of young Sam Davis 
is probably not surpassed in the 
annals of war. Such fidelity to 
duty and loyalty to truth should 
never be allowed to grow dim in 
the annals of Tennessee history, 
for he met the King of Terrors 
face to face without a quiver in 
his boyish face and frame. The 
story of his courage and patriot- 
ism is too well-known to be reca- 
pitulated here. Rather, let us 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB AND ITS IMPLICATIONS” 


MILTON BURTON 





What Is the Atomic Bomb? 

An atomic bomb should be 
called a mass-energy bomb, for it 
depends for its effectiveness on 
the conversion of mass into energy 
according to a principle enunci- 
ated by Einstein in 1905, that the 
energy produced by the disap- 
pearance of a mass is equal to 
that mass times the velocity of 
light squared. 


How Much Mass Produces How 
Much Energy? 

Some notion of the immense 
quantities of energy involved can 
be obtained if we realize that the 
disappearance of one pound of 
matter (of any kind—dirt, rubble, 
or gold) is associated with the 
production of over ten billion kil- 
owatt hours of energy. This is 
equal to the energy of the total 
electric power industry in the 
United States (as of 1939) run- 
ning for about a month. The 
burning of an equal weight of coal 
involves the production of enough 
energy (if all were converted 
into electricity) to keep one ordi- 
nary reading lamp burning for 
about two days. Fortunately for 
the security of the world, Ein- 
stein’s law of conservation of mass 
energy was a statement of fact 
and not a statement of method. 
The mass-energy bomb depends 
on that principle. The creation 
of such a bomb depended on ex- 
perimental facts which have been 
discovered in relatively recent 
years. 


What Are the Possible Types of 
“Atomic Bombs”? 


Any nuclear reaction in which 
mass can be converted into energy 
may yield an atomic bomb, and 
this has been known ever since 
1905. Nuclei of atoms are made 
up of “building blocks” called 
neutrons and protons. If no en- 
ergy were released in the forma- 
tion of nuclei, we should expect 
their mass numbers to be ex- 
pressed by numbers which are the 
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simple sums of the mass numbers 
of the building blocks in the nu- 
clei. Actually, the masses are 
smaller than those sums. The 
difference is called the mass de- 
fect, and the mass defect per 
building block is called the pack- 
ing fraction. The latter is obvi- 
ously a direct measure of the en- 
ergy liberated during the forma- 
tion of a nucleus from its building 
blocks. Examination of the pack- 
ing fractions of all the elements 
shows that the most energy is 
liberated in formation of elements 
of atomic weight near sixty. 
Thus, we find that if we can 
combine two atoms of atomic 
weight about twenty or less to 
give a new atom, energy would 
be produced. Typical of elements 
of such atomic weight are oxygen 
and nitrogen. The former com- 
prises approximately twenty per 
cent of the world’s atmosphere 
and the latter approximately 
eighty per cent. Consequently, if 
we could cause coalescence of the 
nuclei of the atoms of the mate- 
rials which we breathe to form 
new nuclei, the ensuing chain re- 
action could be catastrophic in its 
consequences. Toward the other 
extreme, if we could cause the 
rupture of an atom of large mass, 
such as gold, lead, bismuth, or 
uranium, into smaller atoms, the 
mass would decrease and energy 
would likewise be produced. 


The Principle of Operation of All 
Atomic Bombs 


Prior to 1939 we saw no way to 
accomplish either of these objec- 
tives. Fermi, and later Hahn, had 
been experimenting for a few 
years with the products resultant 
on absorption of a slow neutron 
by uranium. A succession of steps 
of radioactive decay was discov- 
ered, and it has been concluded by 
Fermi and by others that what 
had been obtained was a series of 
trans-uranic elements. The suc- 
cessive steps in the radioactive 
decay process produced far more 
energy than was required for the 
introduction of the neutron into 
the uranium nucleus. Szilard, 
who was not working in the field 





himself at the time, realized that 
if a neutron were emitted during 
the radioactive decay process 
there might be a self-perpetuating 
chain reaction and that we would 
have arrived at the long awaited 
goal of the release of nuclear en- 
ergy. Szilard himself relates the 
story of how he actually searched 
for neutron production in uranium 
under exposure to slow neu- 
trons. His experiments were hur- 
ried and the preliminary attempt 
was unsuccessful. The counters, 
which had been provided for him 
by another group of experiment- 
ers, were improperly assembled, 
and Szilard did not have time or 
opportunity then to make the nec- 
essary changes. It is felt by Szil- 
ard and many others that this was 
a tremendous stroke of luck for 
the cause of the United Nations. 
If he had discovered the produc- 
tion of neutrons when he was 
looking for them (presumably 
even prior to 1938), he would have 
announced the discovery quite 
willingly to the world, and the 
Germans would have proceeded 
immediately to develop the mili- 
tary consequence of that an- 
nouncement. Under such circum- 
stances, we might have expected 
the Germans and not the United 
Nations to have made the first 
atomic bomb and to have estab- 
lished the terms of the peace. 
Later Hahn and Strassmann 
found radioactive barium among 
the products produced on slow 
neutron bombardment of urani- 
um, but apparently did not appre- 
ciate the significance of its discov- 
ery. It was Frisch and Meitner 
who interpreted the nature of the 
products obtained to indicate that 
fission of uranium had occurred. 
The significance of this result was 
apparent to every informed sci- 
entist. Immediately upon realiza- 
tion of this significant fact, sev- 
eral outstanding physicists real- 
ized that they also had within 
their grasp the method of unlock- 
ing energy stored within the atom. 
All that was necessary was to 
sneak into an atom of a suitable 
element a single neutron which 
would cause such instability that 
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the atom would decompose into 
at least two smaller atoms with 
the production of energy. The 
fact, shortly thereafter developed, 
that not only two smaller atoms, 
but more than one neutron, is it- 
self produced by such fission of 
U235 indicates the possibility of a 
chain reaction which could release 
energy at a controlled rate for 
useful power or explosively in the 
most destructive bomb ever con- 
ceived by man. 

In the years of shadow which 
lay over the scientific world co- 
incident with Hitler’s triumphal 
parade of the Herrenvolk through 
lesser nations, U**5 was separated 
from the other isotopes of urani- 
um, and a new element, plutoni- 
um, was synthetized in this coun- 
try. Both U?*> and Pu?® experi- 
ence fission on absorption of neu- 
trons, and both have been used in 
bombs. 

According to statements which 
have appeared frequently in the 
newspapers and which have nei- 
ther been affirmed nor denied by 
the Manhattan District as such, 
although they were originally 
made by military personnel of that 
district, U**° was used at Hiroshi- 
ma and Pu***® was used in the test 
at Alamogordo and in the attack 
on Nagasaki. 


What Can an “Obsolete Bomb” 
Do? 

The amazing fact about the 
statements, which were made in 
the newspapers and on which, ob- 
viously, comment is not permit- 
ted, is that they included also the 
observation that the Hiroshima 
bomb was obsolete at the time it 
was dropped. The claim was that 
the “plutonium bomb” dropped at 
Alamogordo was superior to the 
U*s5 bomb by an unexpectedly 
large factor. We are not con- 
cerned at the moment with the 
truth of such a statement. The 
important thing, however, is that 
that statement and other state- 
ments about the composition and 
efficiency of the atomic bombs 
could be true. 

The U**> bomb destroyed a city 
and made casualties of 300,000 in- 
habitants and made homeless and 
useless the survivors remaining 
on the outskirts of the city. It is 
an amazing fact that the entire 
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principle on which U*** was and 
can be separated was known prior 
to 1939. Thus, an “obsolete bomb” 
which anyone can make, given the 
funds and the time, can wreak 
destruction far greater than most 
of us, even now, can imagine—so 
great as to be a portent of possible 
terror for the future. Perhaps 
some notion of what an atomic 
bomb can do can be gathered from 
President Truman’s statement that 
the single atomic bomb dropped 
over Hiroshima was equivalent to 
twenty thousand tons of TNT, or 
that the B-29 which carried it was 
as effective as two thousand B-29’s 
carrying giant TNT bombs. 


Secrets and Their Cost 


When the atomic bombs ended 
the war, it could be stated with 
great pride that the cost of that 
weapon was only two billion dol- 
lars; about the same amount it 
cost us to wage nine days of war. 

How much did that weapon 
really cost us? It saved us the 
invasion of Japan. It saved us 
perhaps six months to a year of 
further war. We have no way of 
really estimating the number of 
lives saved except to guess that 
actual invasion of Japan might 
have cost four times as many lives 
as we had already lost or about 
one million American lives. This 
means that we have saved Ameri- 
can lives at approximately a cost 
of two thousand dollars per man. 
It was eight thousand dollars less 
than the amount of insurance 
which would have had to be paid 
to his beneficiaries had he been 
killed. It appears that the atomic 
bomb cost nothing—that we saved 
money on it. We have saved at 
the same time at least one million 
British, Chinese, and Russian 
lives, and, judging by their pa- 
triotism and religious fervor, per- 
haps ten million Japanese lives. 

Let us face facts! The atomic 
bomb has cost us and the people 
of the world nothing at all. Any 
claim that we should conserve the 
secret for ourselves because of its 
cost is completely unjustified and 
unfounded in fact. 


No Secret to Save Us 


We have concluded that there 
is no economic necessity to con- 
serve the secret. Now let us see 


what secret there is to save, 
Everything required to separate 
U**> was known in principle be- 
fore the dark ages of World War 
II. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that some other nation may 
follow in our footsteps and leave 
out much of the unnecessary work 
and perhaps develop a better sep- 
aration method for U?** at not 
more than one-fourth what it costs 
us. If that nation should use the 
U2*» bomb, it would probably have 
its first bomb within five years 
and be in a splendid aggressive 
position within ten. 

But why should a nation choose 
to manufacture what some mili- 
tary men have publicly labeled 
the “obsolete weapon” when the 
more modern weapon is made, as 
the Army admits, at lesser cost? 
Whoever chooses to isolate Pu 
need not worry as to whether the 
task is possible. We have already 
established that and announced 
it. We can consequently expect 
an all-out attempt to make Pu by 
any competitive nation, and we 
can expect also that it will be 
made perhaps somewhat more 
efficiently than we made it up to 
now and at considerably less cost. 
We can expect any nation enter- 
ing that field will possibly have 
its first bomb ready within four 
years and be in a position to wage 
aggressive war well within ten. 

There is no question at all of 
the possibility of an atomic war 
within twenty years. After our 
potential enemy has produced a 
certain number of bombs, he will 
be in as excellent a strategic posi- 
tion for waging war as we. It 
may be reassuring to people who 
expect to die within the next 
twenty years and who have no 
natural heirs to think that such 
a catastrophe will not occur with- 
in that time. It is certainly true 
that such reassurance is not suffi- 
cient for those whose view of the 
future extends over a longer pe- 
riod than a decade. 

There is no secret which can 
save us from an atomic war. As 
a matter of fact, the longer such 
a war is put off, the more horrible 
we can expect it to be, for the 
more terrible will the weapons 
have become. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Excerpts from the Administrative “Log” of the 
Oak Ridge Schools 


A. H. BLANKENSHIP 
Superintendent, Oak Ridge Schools 





The opportunity for a group of 
educators to build a school system 
from the ground up in a com- 
pletely new city comes but once in 
a lifetime. Interest is intensified 
when the site is a mysterious mili- 
tary project built during war 
years. 

We were offered this opportu- 
nity on a project in East Tennessee 
which covers some 30,000 acres 
each in Anderson and Roane 
Counties. This city, known as 
Oak Ridge, became rather widely 
known after the story of the 
bombing of Hiroshima broke on 
August 6, 1945. 

Until the story of the atomic 
bomb was told, many “wild” 
stories circulated throughout Ten- 
nessee and surrounding areas re- 
garding the big military project 
being built near Knoxville. The 
importance of security made it im- 
possible to release very much in- 
formation on any phase of the 
project. Even though the schools 
were not involved in any of the 
manufacturing processes, their 
size, the number of students, num- 
ber of teachers, even the names of 
the students could not be told. 

Now that general information 
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can be released, we shall attempt 
to summarize some of the inter- 
esting facts about the Oak Ridge 
schools for the educators in the 
state. 





A. H. BLANKENSHIP 


General Information 

When the superintendent of the 
Oak Ridge schools arrived on July 
12, 1943, he found himself the only 
school employee in an embryonic 
community consisting of hundreds 
of houses in various stages of con- 
struction. School supplies and 
school equipment of any kind 
were a minus quantity. In fact, 
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Oak Ridge High School 


school buildings were non-exist- 
ent with the exception of three 
small buildings which had pre- 
viously served as_ consolidated 
schools and which were now being 
used for other purposes. Tenta- 
tive sites for four new buildings 
had been selected by the Army 
Engineers and their architects. 
Some preliminary building plans 
were under way, aided by the 
Division of School House Plan- 
ning in the State Department of 
Education. Here was a real chal- 
lenge, as schools had to be in 
operation by the first week in 
October, 1943, and it was evident 
that a rapid boom in population 
was in the making. 

Since Oak Ridge was not an in- 
corporated community, the only 
existing school agencies were the 
two county school systems. These 
systems found themselves faced 
with the age-old problem of 
money. Their total valuation had 
been reduced by the amount of 
property taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government, and at the same 
time, the population was rapidly 
increasing in the area outside of 
the military reservation. This 
posed a critical financial problem 
of supporting both the new 
schools to be built within the 
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reservation and the rapidly in- 
creasing school population in the 
counties outside of the project 
with a reduced tax base. 

The county school superintend- 
ents and the members of the 
county school boards proved equal 
to the emergency. In conferences 
with project authorities, they 
were most helpful and coopera- 
tive. They agreed to apply for 
Federal Works funds to solve both 
problems. A budget was set up 
for the new schools within the 
reservation which was then com- 
bined with a budget for the over- 
load in the county outside of the 
reservation. This budget for each 
county was then combined with 
their normal budget and a re- 
quest submitted as one applica- 
tion to the Federal Works Agency 
for the necessary funds to balance 
the deficit. 

Thus, in reality, all of the funds 
for the operation of the Oak Ridge 
schools, aside from the items fur- 


nished by the United States Engi- 
neers (Army), came from Federal 
Works Agency funds. These 
schools have not received any 
state aid. 

Within Oak Ridge, the schools 
operate as one unit, even though 
they operate as a part of the two 
county systems. This means that 
part of the personnel is on the 
pay roll of Anderson County and 
part on the Roane County pay 
roll, depending on the location of 
the buildings. Supplies are 
handled in the same way. 

The United States Engineers 
(Army) furnished the buildings 
and the permanent equipment, as 
well as utilities and maintenance 
of buildings and grounds. This 
was especially advantageous when 
building equipment and supplies 
were hard to get. Army engineers 
had a way of getting things done 
in a hurry after the planning was 
completed and they knew what 
was needed. 


Basic Premises 


In building a school program, 
some basic premises are essential 
as a starting point. This was par- 
ticularly true in a community like 
Oak Ridge which was destined to 
grow from farm land and rolling 
hills to a city of 75,000 people in 
a little more than two years. 

Since Oak Ridge was a combi- 
nation science and engineering 
project, it drew people from every 
part of the United States. The 
well-trained personnel necessary 
for this type of project demanded 
good schools. They were willing 
to stand the pioneering conditions 
of building a new city which was 
important to the war effort if the 
education of their children was 
not to be neglected. Thus, if a 
good school system was not pro- 
vided, they would not stay and 
the project would fail. As a re- 
sult, the Oak Ridge program was 


(Continued on page 43) 
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HOPE SHERFY 
Music Teacher 
Highland View School 





We do not want to argue over 
the wise King Solomon’s declara- 
tion that “there is nothing new 
under the sun”; but we do main- 
tain that there are features about 
teaching in Oak Ridge which are 
“different.” A few weeks ago one 
of our fourth grade boys told his 
teacher he would be leaving Oak 
Ridge soon. On being asked 
where he was moving to, the boy 
replied, ““We’re going back to Ten- 
nessee.” His remark contained 
more truth than poetry; for Oak 
Ridge is such a unique cosmopoli- 
tan community that living here is 
not like living in the South, or the 
North, the East, or the West, the 
country, or the city. People who 
come here from rural communi- 
ties find some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a city—nu- 
merous clubs and recreational 
facilities, a good library, a modern 
hospital, a symphony orchestra, 
crowded buses and exasperating 
waiting lines. Likewise, people 
from urban communities find 
some features of the country— 
Open spaces, wooded picnic 
grounds, lovely views of the 
mountains, boardwalks, and red 
mud. 

Many things have contributed 
to the unique teaching experience 
which Oak Ridge affords. An 
early memory for many of us was 
“getting through the gates” the 
first time. Most of us were un- 
accustomed to the glare of power- 
ful floodlights, the armed guards, 
the questions, the checking, and 
the tag which were an accompani- 
ment to the initial entry. To 
many of us the idea of going to 
a community where almost every- 
thing was new except the soil and 
the climate (What, no traditions!) 
was rather stimulating. There 
was no settled social aristocracy 
made up of very old “first fam- 
ilies.” No “biggest taxpayer in 
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YES, BUT THIS IS DIFFERENT 
—or Nowhere But in Oak Ridge 


administrators to keep up with 


town” to say what should be 
taught by whom. No one to say, 
“But, my dear, we have done it 
this way for fifteen years.” 

There were plenty of thorns on 
the rose too—especially in the 
early days of rapid growth and 
readjustments. There were over- 
crowded classes, lack of equip- 
ment because of manufacturing 
and transportation difficulties, not 
enough classrooms, big pupil 
turnover, and numerous distrac- 
tions caused by the fascinating 
activities during school hours of 
carpenters, painters, electricians, 
furniture movers, trucks, steam 
shovels, and bulldozers. 

Some teachers have had a great 
deal of turnover in pupil enroll- 
ment so that, although the enroll- 
ment would be about the same at 
the end of the year as in the 
previous September, only a few of 
the “charter members” were left. 
After it became necessary to have 
“shifts” in order to make room for 
all the children, it sometimes hap- 
pened that teachers in the same 
building who taught on different 
shifts did not know each other. 
With such frequent readjust- 
ments, it was even hard for the 





“Who’s Who.” One principal 
met a lady in the hall whom he 
supposed to be a teacher. He 
asked, “How many children do 
you have today?” Her reply was, 
“T have two children today and 
every day.” (No _ fluctuation 
there! ) 

Many of our classrooms are 
used for non-school activities such 
as Sunday school classes, prayer 
meetings, Girl Scout meetings, 
committee meetings, old-fashioned 
singing schools, etc. An Oak 
Ridge music teacher was inter- 
ested one morning to find her 
blackboard covered with “buck- 
wheat” (shaped) notes, left by the 
singing school teacher, who had 
held his class there the night be- 
fore. 

Oak Ridge children are particu- 
larly interesting and challenging. 
They are from all over the United 
States, and some of them have 
travelled or lived in other coun- 
tries. A couple of months after 
we new Highland View teachers 
had helped open our new school, 
in our new community, with new 
streets, new school buses, new bus 
drivers (who didn’t know the new 
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streets yet), new houses, new 
families, and new children, we 
had our first snow flurry. Imagine 
the excitement. The children 
from Florida and southern Cali- 
fornia were almost beside them- 
selves with the wonder of it all, 
while the children from Maine 
and North Dakota tried to cover 
their excitement by pooh-poohing 
at “that little bit of snow.” 
The range in backgrounds of 
the children is, of course, very 
wide. There are children with 
very meager social and educa- 
tional backgrounds in the same 
classes with children who have 
had numerous “advantages,” such 
as the best medical care, travel, 
music lessons in well known con- 
servatories, and highly educated 
parents. For some children the 
move to Oak Ridge was the first 
move from “home,” for others it 
was only the most recent of many 
moves which had taken them to 
numerous schools in_ several 
states. Presenting a_ regional 
American folk song was lots of 
fun because seemingly no matter 


where it was from (Creole song 
from New Orleans, sea chantey 
from New England, cowboy song 
from Wyoming, or Indian song 
from New Mexico) someone in the 
class had been there and could tell 
something interesting about the 
country or could bring us pictures 
or souvenirs. 

Of course there is abundant op- 
portunity for broadening our- 
selves (no pun intended) and for 
developing the “give and take 
technique” when teachers and 
pupils are from so many different 
parts of the country with differ- 
ent customs, traditions, and ways 
of speaking. A teacher from one 
of our northern states was in- 
trigued one day when a little boy 
in her class said, in a tone of 
righteous indignation, “Miss X, 
do you know what they call our 
American soldiers over in 
Europe?” Miss X answered in the 
negative and waited to hear the 
awful epithet—“They call them 
‘Yankees’!” 

Child evaluations of different 
schools were sometimes quite en- 











lightening. One fifth grade boy 
said to me, “Oak Ridge schools 
are better than Chicago schools 
because Chicago doesn’t have any 
ropes.” For a moment I was puz- 
zled because I was of the opinion 
that Chicago had a wide variety 
of things — including numerous 
kinds of ropes. Then Jackie con- 
tinued, “They have bars to swing 
on in the gym but no ropes.” 

As in many other places, the 
waiting line with its varied edu- 
cational opportunities is ever with 
us; so the children accept it as 
part of their regular routine. Not 
long after our new school opened 
a little boy came to the principal 
and asked, “Do ya hafta pay t’ 
swing on the swings at this 
school?” We learned that two 
small business men had managed 
to get to the two new swings be- 
fore anyone else. They had “lined 
up” the children, had told them, 
“Ya hafta pay t’ swing at this 
school,” and were collecting a 
“nickel a ride.” 

Many teachers have had oppor- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Guidance in Oak Ridge Schools 


LILLIAN GORE 
Elementary Guidance Coordinator 


In Oak Ridge a definitely or- 
ganized guidance program begins 
in the kindergarten and may be 
considered as including a study of 
every child’s mental, social, emo- 
tional, and physical development. 
The program stems from the be- 
lief that every child should be 
guided in developing his highest 
potentialities. In short, the guid- 
ance point of view makes the 
child, rather than subjects or ac- 
tivities, the center of the teacher’s 
planning. It is not something 
done for an individual, but with 
him. Everyone needs little or 
much guidance at different times. 
Guidance implies a close home- 
school relationship with mutual 
sharing of understandings and re- 
sources, and calls for a _ close 
working relationship with com- 
munity resources which aid in 
pupil adjustments and welfare, 
such as Family Welfare, Red 
Cross, and Juvenile Department. 

The Elementary Guidance Staff 
consists of three visiting teachers, 
who help further home-school un- 
derstandings and provide leader- 
ship in parent education; a psy- 
chological examiner for both in- 
dividual and group testing; a 
special teacher for hard-of-hear- 
ing, who administers individual 
audiometer tests to all first grade 
children and others suspected of 
having a hearing loss; a special 
teacher in speech-reeducation; and 
the guidance coordinator, who co- 
ordinates findings and interpreta- 
tions on cases and assists school 
and community personnel on 
problems of guidance and child 
study. The program in_ the 
secondary schools is carried on by 
guidance counselors. There are 
three counselors in the junior high 
school and two in the senior high 
school. 

Following is a composite, hypo- 
thetical case, including incidents 
chosen from records of several 
children and giving a _ possible 
step-by-step development. This 
case is referred to the speech- 
correctionist first, since defective 
speech is an obvious problem. 
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and Guidance Staff 





Miss Frost enters her principal’s 
office to unburden her worried 
mind. “John Doe is really a prob- 
lem. I can’t understand what he 
says. He’s never interested in a 
thing but art.” 

Mr. Arrow suggested that she 
refer this to Elementary Guid- 
ance, since there is a speech-cor- 
rectionist in that department. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arrow. May- 
be John’s difficulty lies in the fact 
that people can’t understand what 
he says. May I have a referral 
blank?” 

Following the speech test, the 
specialist reported to the teacher, 
“T find John makes infantile-sub- 
stitutions, omits all S’s and most 
word-endings. His hearing is de- 
fective. I recommend that you 
refer him to the specialist for the 
hard-of-hearing for a hearing test. 
I will see him for speech lessons 
at ten o’clock on Tuesdays.” 

The speech-correctionist pre- 
sented this problem at the weekly 
Guidance Staff meeting. The 


group decided there were indi- 


cations of need for a full case- 
study, which was initiated by the 
coordinator. 

After John’s hearing had been 
tested with a pure-tone audiom- 
eter, the specialist reported his 
having a hearing deficiency, and 
recommended that his teacher re- 
port this to the nurse. During a 
visit with Mrs. Doe, the nurse ex- 
plained the need for examination 
by an otologist. She stated that 
Public Health would defray ex- 
amination expenses, but that the 
patient must pay for any treat- 
ment. The examination revealed 
t.at medical treatment could not 
improve John’s hearing. 

After receiving the doctor’s re- 
port, the special teacher discussed 
the child’s need for a hearing aid 
with the parents, explaining that 
if John were fitted with a hearing 
aid, he would receive training in 
the use of it and in developing his 
residual hearing. He was assigned 
to a lip-reading class. Miss Frost 
seated him where he could use his 
hearing and new lip-reading skill 
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These Nationally Advertised Dresses 
Exclusive with the Jewel Lee Shop in 


Oak Ridge: 


LORETTA ORIGINALS 
PAUL SACHS 

DORSA 

LAURA LEE 

PAULA BROOKS 
DARYL JUNIORS 

JO DEE JUNIORS 
QUILLA DARBY 
SUSAN SHANE 
EVELYN ALDEN 
BERKELEY JUNIORS 
YOUNG HOLLYWOOD 
CAROLE TUMAN 


REDFERN COATS AND SUITS 


THE JEWEL LEE SHopP 


OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 
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to advantage. Frequent invita- 
tions were extended to the par- 
ents to observe the special lessons 
to learn ways of helping John at 
home. 

John was given the Pintner- 
Paterson performance test which 
does not involve the use or under- 
standing of language. The results 
indicated that he has average in- 
telligence, with an Intelligence 
Quotient of 105. Having a mental 
age of five months in advance of 
his class’ average, John should be 
able to successfully meet and 
handle learning situations in the 
group. The psychologist further 
reported John appeared tense and 
anxious during the test, making 
errors and giving up quickly. He 
approached new tasks hesitantly, 
apparently fearing failure and 
preferring to avoid such situa- 
tions. His successes with the tasks 
were varied and inconsistent, fur- 
ther indicating insecurity. Since 
John feels insecure and distrusts 
his ability, he should be given 
many tasks in which his success is 
fairly sure and he can feel and see 
success himself, to help him de- 
velop confidence in his ability. He 
should progress at his own rate, 
free from tension or pressure to 
advance faster or at a higher level 
than he is comfortably able. 

For background information, 
the visiting teacher discussed with 
Miss Frost the anecdotal behavior 
records, ratings and standardized 
test results from John’s folder, 
pending a home visit. During the 
visit with Mrs. Doe, the visiting 
teacher learned further that John 
has an older brother and a young- 
er sister. He had been the baby 
for four years before the sister’s 
birth. At her arrival, he gave up 
his bed, high chair and many toys. 
As the sister grew older and be- 
gan doing “cute things,” John re- 
ceived less attention. He had 
nightmares and became afraid of 
the dark. He was very moody 
sometimes and at other times ag- 
gressive. He resented criticism 
and often cried for no apparent 
reason. The visiting teacher ex- 
plained that children who do not 
hear well often become insecure 
through feeling ignored, and un- 
loved, and suggested that Mrs. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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We Congratulate 


The Student Council 
of 
Pine Valley School 
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George Brotherton 

Peggy Vinsant 

Mary Tom Petruzzi 

Terry Bolen 
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John Luttrell 

George Templin, Secretary 
Ronald Stansberry 

David Powers 

Ann Wiley 

Tommy Johnson 

Ruth Haynes 

Zela Simpson 

Donald Davidson 

Mrs. Carrie C. Wilson, Sponsor 
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PINE VALLEY BARBER SHOP 
Lon P. Crosby, Owner 
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PINE VALLEY PHARMACY 


Drugs and Sundries 


PINE VALLEY BEAUTY SHOP 
Myrtle L. Miller, Owner 
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Reading 


R. LEE THOMAS 
Director, Division of Elementary 
Schools, State Department 
of Education 





Reading is the fundamental learning tool. This 
fact is significant when one considers the marvelous 
developments of communication during recent 
years. The motion picture, radio, television, and 
radar are marvels of the century and are accepted 
as indispensable aids to learning; however, the 
ability to read remains the same to the accumulated 
knowledge of the past and to satisfactory participa- 
tion in current social and economic life. 


Reading is the basic vehicle of education. It is 
an art that has been known for more than 6,000 
years, but it is an individual skill which must be 
acquired by each generation. The teaching of read- 
ing has been a primary concern of teachers, parents, 
and the public in general throughout school history. 
Teaching children to read is a challenging essential 
in every elementary school today. It also is being 
recognized as a responsibility of the high school 
and college. 

Although reading receives more attention than 
any other school activity, we continue to be faced 
with the fact that literally thousands of boys and 
girls in the public schools of Tennessee fail because 
of their inability to read. Teachers in more than 
three-fourths of the schools of the state report that 
most pupil failures are due to reading deficiencies. 
The solution of our reading problems rests pre- 
dominately with the teachers. The total group of 
reading failures is made up of individual boys and 
girls from many classrooms throughout the state. 
All children enter school with the desire to learn 
to read and the belief that they are going to learn 
to read. With rare exceptions, every child can learn 
to read if instruction is adjusted to his needs. Zir- 
bes stated, “The modern reading program recog- 
nizes that we learn to read by reading, that children 









learn to fail by failing, and they learn to stumble 
by stumbling. Not only good but bad habits are 
established in use.”* 


There are indications of determined efforts in the 
school systems of the state to improve reading in- 
struction. Many teachers are earnestly at work 
developing a reading program based upon the needs 
of their children. An ever-increasing number of 
teachers are improving their teaching procedures 
through pre-service and in-service education. Few- 
er teachers rely solely on the “barber shop method” 
—having children take turns in reading paragraph 
after paragraph. 

More attention is being given to the development 
of “reading readiness” which depends upon many 
factors, one of which is mental maturity. Parents 
expect their children to begin reading from books 
as soon as they start to school whereas investiga- 
tions have revealed that most children may read 
with fair success and few failures at the mental 
age of six years and six months. 


More teaching supplies, library facilities and 
other materials are provided for enriching the read- 
ing program. The wide use of teachers’ manuals 
and other materials for teacher and pupil use, pre- 
pared by publishers of adopted textbooks, is defi- 
nitely improving the quality of reading instruction 
in the schools of Tennessee. 

Expansion of supervisory and attendance service 
also is contributing to instructional improvement 
in all areas of the curriculum including reading. 
Our common purpose is to become adept as teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators in understand- 
ing children and in adapting to each child the 
adopted reading materials selected for classroom 
use. 

It is gratifying to present in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER visual evidence of a number 
of successful reading programs. 


*Zirbes, Laura: Educational Methods. ‘What Is a Modern Reading 
Program?’ December, 1940. 























Reading in | 


Reading is stimulated and made interesting}, 
through reading center and experience charts, 
first and second grades, Dover School, Stewart§ 
County 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” The Quilting Party 
seventh grade, Parsons School, Decatur 
County. 
Reading Activities—grade two, Oakville School, 
Shelby County. 
“A Story of Long Ago”—a dramatization by the 
third grade, Levi School, Shelby County. 
Traveling Library—Montgomery County. : 
Reading Center— Asbury School, Washington 
County , 
A fifth grade group interested in the sky. The 
shows ways of motivating reading in 
Training School, State College, John- 


First and second grade children read library 
books, class made books and charts—Sardis 
School, Henderson County. 














. Afifth grade reading center—Greenwood School, 
Clarksville. 

Classroom reading center—sixth grade, Dover. 
Reading for pleasure is emphasized in the reme- 
dial reading program at the Child Study Clinic, 
Peabody College. 

| Prose and poetry — Elizabethton Junior High 
School. 

Ashland City, Cheatham County, second grade 
room. 

. Cockrill School Library—Nashville City Schools. 
. First grade—Parmer School, Davidson County. 
Appreciation of poetry is deepened through read- 
ing, illustrating, and dramatizing—third grade, 
Training School, State College, Johnson City. 
Reading Center — first grade, Lawrenceburg 
School. 

The Library or Reading Center affords many 
opportunities to develop the right attitude 
toward books—fourth grade, Training School, 
State College, Johnson City. 























Development of Experience Charts — A Unit on Pets—Miller—Perry School, 
Sulliven County 


Building a Story with Sentence ar ner Grade, Templeton Hill School, 
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This Display in the Junior High School Library, Bristol, Tennessee, Stimulated 
an Interest in Tennessee and American History 





OAK RIDGE YOUTH COUNCIL ON THE ATOMIC CRISIS 


FRANCELLE JARRARD 
English Teacher 





High school students were 
called to help win the war. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that 
they should help to win the peace. 

Youth’s opening shot for atomic 
peace was fired by Oak Ridge High 
School students. This shot is now 
in the process of being heard 
around the world. Radio com- 
mentators, newspapers, and 
magazines continue to use the 
article originally published in the 
Christmas issue of the Oak Leaf. 
Robert St. John suggests that 
copies of the students’ “Open 
Letter to Modern Youth” be 
placed in the hands of all students 
and teachers in America. 

Atomic peace cannot be gained 
by one shot nor by one group. All 
youths should have a part in try- 
ing to stimulate thought, discus- 
sion and intelligent action to as- 
sure atomic peace. 

Elbert C. Cunningham, principal 
Oak Ridge High School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Twelve Oak Ridge High School 
students were chosen from the 
original group to help organize the 
Y. C. A. C. after they had heard a 
discussion about the atomic bomb 
given December 10, to the faculty 
and students by Dr. Coryell, a 
member of the Oak Ridge Asso- 
ciation of Scientists. The purpose 
of the council was for its members 
to learn and publicize, by voice 
and by letter, the facts which the 
citizens should know about atomic 
energy and its social implications 
and to promote discussions of this 
subject among family groups, 
relatives, and associates. The 
resolution whieh the Y. C. A. C. 
has made is that atomic energy 
shall be dedicated to peace and 


“Atomic Peace,” an open letter to 
modern youth, which has been 
published throughout the nation 
and, also, has been read over the 
radio by Franzier Hunt and Rob- 
ert St. John, commentators. 

When Miss Betty Henry, con- 
ductor of “It’s a Woman’s World” 
over W.R.O.L., heard about this 
youth council, she held an inter- 
view with four of its members— 
Joe Glasgow, group chairman; 
Richard Sawyer, Thearon Atkins, 
and Ida Seathaff, who discussed 
the aims and purposes of the or- 
ganization. 

The council has met for discus- 
sion with many prominent scien- 
tists and representatives of the As- 
sociation of Oak Ridge Scientists. 
Among them were: Dr. Paul Hen- 
shaw, chairman; Dr. Edward 
Tompkins, and Dr. Ralph Ober- 
man. 

On January 28, Dr. Phillip Mor- 
rison of the Association of Los 
Alamos Scientists spoke before 
the student body and faculty of 
Oak Ridge High School. Dr. Mor- 
rison, contributor to the actual 
assembly of the bombs which 
were dropped on Japan, testified 
recently before the McMahon 
Committee concerning his investi- 
gations at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 


that international control of some ~ 


sort is an absolute necessity. 

Out of the group interested in 
dedicating atomic energy to peace, 
students were selected to write an 
article which expressed the ideas 
of the students vitally interested 
in this topic. Later on, this was 
formulated into the _ editorial 
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The council has made its own 
constitution and the major func- 
tions will be performed by the 
committees as provided for in the 
constitution. Any student and 
faculty member of the Oak Ridge 
High School who, by signing a 
roster of membership, may be a 
member, but membership of any 
individual in the Oak Ridge Coun- 
cil will terminate with his separa- 
tion from Oak Ridge High School, 
or with finding of the executive 
board that he is not fulfilling his 
promises to further the purposes 
of the Y. C. A. C. 

At present, there are approxi- 
mately 160 students who have ac- 
cepted active membership under 
the terms listed. 

The editorial body of the coun- 
cil published an issue of the Oak. 
Leaf, the high school paper, 
February 19, in which there were 
several articles concerning the 
council. Letters addressed to the 
council from all sections of the 
United States; excerpts from testi- 
mony given before the McMahon. 
Committee were featured. Copies 
of this special edition of the Oak 
Leaf were distributed nationally. 

Mr. Phillip Kennedy, co-sponsor 
of the Y. C. A. C., attributes much 
of the council’s success to the op- 

(Continued on page 35) 


The Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis Had Its Beginning in Mr. Phillip E. 
Kennedy’s English Classes, Oak Ridge High School 
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Latest Release 
OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 











it’s an outstanding “first” in 
the educational film field 


He«'’s the first teaching film especially de- 
signed to help teachers build the vitally 
important basic understanding of number 
concepts at the primary grade level. 

This 1% reel, 16 mm film employs a scientific- 
ally balanced combination of action photog- 
raplty and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number “four” in con- 
crete and abstract situations. Educational 
advisers for this unique film project were: 
Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
and Laura Eads, New York City Board of 
Education. 1’ reels $37.50 (black and white) 
—also available in color—price on request. 
(Film is accompanied by a Teacher’s Guide.) 


Other Young America Films in 
Production ... 





“BETTER TYPING” 
One reel curriculum film 
for the beginning typin 
student. Illustrates por 4 
basic points as: Posture 
and use of the machine— 
emphasizes rhythm and 
word patterns as means of 
improving speed and accu- 
racy. $25.00. 


‘FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’ 
wo reel curriculum film 
for high school students. 
Discusses functions and 
purposes of each of the 
three major branches of 
our Federal Government 
and illustrates interrela- 
tionships of each of these 
branches. $50.00. 
Accompanied by a set of 


. twelve slide films gudling 


with specific branches an 
departments. $2.50 each. 
($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’S DAY” 
One reel curriculum film 
for primary grade health 
study. Traces one day in 
the life of a typical young- 
ster and points out the 
basic health rules which 
he follows. $25.00. 


“HOW DO YOU DO” 
One reel curriculum film 
for high school students 
illustrating basic princi- 
ples of making introduc- 
tions. Designed to promote 
poise and self confidence 
in social situations. $25, 


BS To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write 
or phone us 
immediately: 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 








ATOMIC PEACE 


An Open Letter to Modern Youth 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish... 


We, the students of the high school at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, believe 
that our Christmas service to the world should be to tell it what we 
think about the atomic bomb. We have never known a peaceful Christ- 
mas. Most urgently we want one while we still are young. While the 
atomic bomb threatens, we fear that there can be no peace for us, 
nor for the world. 


To stop a war and save the lives of millions, our fathers and our 
brothers made this bomb. It served its purpose well. Before Oak Ridge 
was, some of them labored long and hard to split the atom. In finding 
out its secrets, they learned full well its power for good and ill. While 
it remains unbridled, they fear this power. We share their fear. 


We have listened to those of them who are our scientists. We believe 
them. This is what they say: “As scientists, we know the thing we’ve 
made. Here is titanic power to bring blessing undreamed of to our 
world—or to wreck it altogether. As scientists, we consider it probable 
that one person of every three of you will one day die because of it.” 
Fathers would not say this to their children to deceive them. 


We do not want to die a needless death. As you do, we want to 
live. Long years hence, we want to share our children’s Christmases. 
We want to live to give them birth and know with them untroubled 
peace at Christmastide. This we can have, if atomic cities such as ours 
are let to realize their promise. Dedicated to purposes of life, this 
power that man at last has found can so supply the world that wars 
born of want and deprivation or the fear of these need never be again. 
The promise will cancel out the threat, if we have eyes to see. We 
must have vision. 


We wish that you could know Oak Ridge—know what it is to grow 
up almost in the shadows of these massive factories which can bring 
glory to the world or utter desolation, You would listen then when 
our scientists speak. You would know the awful weight of responsibility 
that rests on them and us. You would hear and heed their pleading— 
while you could. When they told you, as they have told us, that if 
another war comes, this power, propelled by rocket engines, can from 
afar kill 40,000,000 people in a single night, you would rise as one to 
tell the men who lead us, “In the name of Christ the man and Christ 
the child, this must not be!” 


Our schools, first to find this power for good or evil, will suffer 
with the first if we do not use it well. One of our scientists has said: 
“It seems fairly obvious that a large part of atomic research in the 
future will be carried out in conjunction with universities. This being 
true, it is evident that these universities would be prime targets 
in any future war.” To save themselves our schools must think—and 
act. As students we are under especial obligation to help. We can 
not be indifferent. The cynic’s voice is now the voice of death. We 
want to realize the promise of atomic power. To do this freely, we 
must end its threat. 


We are alarmed that this terrible menace has not been more generally 
recognized. Together with our scientists, we are extremely perturbed 
at the present lack of adequate coverage by our nation’s press of the 
testimony which is being presented before the McMahon Committee. 
Here is the handwriting on the wall. The people must see it. We, the 
youth of America, must help them to see it—or we, with them, are lost. 
Congress wants to know what the people think. The people must think 
—and they must speak. 


We students believe, as do an overwhelming number of Oak Ridge 
people with access to the information which is pertinent, that inter- 
national control of some sort for the atomic bomb is an absolute neces- 
sity. Our statesmen will find a way to bring this about, when the 
people say they must. Therefore, we wish to join our elders in a 
mandate to the government of the United States so to govern us that 
atomic energy will henceforth be used only for peaceful, constructive 
purposes. 

In the spirit of The Prince of Peace, we ask it. 


Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis. 
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Democracy at Work in the Oak Ridge Schools 


ADDIE EGGLESTON 
Second Grade Teacher 
Cedar Hill School 
and 
E. WESLEY BRADLE 
Guidance Department 
Jefferson Junior High School 





The Oak Ridge schools hold to 
a philosophy of democratic for- 
mulation of policies and plans. 
Democracy is difficult to carry on 
in a new community faced with 
more than a normal quota of 
handicaps. It calls for devotion to 
ideals, and this devotion has not 
been lacking. 

Working to put into practice the 
principles of democracy has been 
an exciting experience for the 
members of the Oak Ridge Teach- 
ers Association. Plans or ideas 
that have lain dormant in the 
minds and hearts of teachers have, 
to some extent at least, been put 
into practice. 

One of the outstanding features 
is that teachers can feel free to 
organize their own programs to 
fit the needs of their particular 
children and are not hampered by 
having to follow any restricted or 
prescribed methods of teaching. 
This feeling of freedom gives 
everyone a chance to do things in 
the best possible way in light of 
recent educational findings instead 


of being limited by a traditional. 


program. It also makes each 
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teacher conscious that she must 
do a good job and justify her 
work on the basis of progress 
made by each individual child. 

At faculty meetings, teachers 
discuss and decide upon problems 
pertaining to their schools. The 
following examples will give an 
idea of some of the problems 
teachers have worked out to- 
gether at Cedar Hill: 

Special teachers’ schedules 

Bulletin and playground sched- 

ules 

Lunch schedules 

Special programs 

School newspaper 

Materials Bureau 

Student Council 

All the schools have Student 
Councils or Safety Patrols; some 
have both. This is exemplary of 
an effort to give the children, also, 
a voice in solving problems which 
arise in the schools. 

For the entire school system, 
there is the Administrative Coun- 
cil, made up of the various school 
administrators and teacher repre- 
sentatives elected from. each 
building. Through its monthly 
meetings every teacher has had a 
voice in the making of school 
policy. Such matters as these 
have been handled: 

1. “Workshop” (in-service educa- 
tion) meetings were planned 


High School Home Economics 





for one Saturday a month in- 

stead of coming at the close 

of the school year. Problems 
to be studied at the “work- 
shop” meetings were demo- 
cratically planned. 

2. Vacation and sick leave bene- 
fit policies were worked out. 

3. The decision to have classroom 
educational funds provided by 
annual pupil fees was made. 

4. Plans were made for monthly 
teachers’ meetings. 

In addition, the schools are 
community-centered, and as part 
of this feature, each school com- 
munity has an Advisory Council 
of Patrons that meets each month 
with the school superintendent. 

A new junior high school was 
organized this year. The develop- 
ment of its administrative pro- 
cedures gives us a good picture of 
democracy at work in spite of 
handicaps. There had been no 
junior high before; buildings had 
been converted and new ones 
added; many materials were slow 
in arriving; and more than 1,600 
pupils had to be registered and 
offered an educational program. 
Over eighty staff members from 
differing backgrounds, education- 
al systems and teaching levels had 
to be welded into a working unit. 
Autocratic procedures would have 
been easier, but every effort was 
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made to secure staff participation 
in the running of the school. The 
way was not easy, but it is evident 
now, at the midway mark of the 
first year, that the effort has been 
fruitful and the future is promis- 
ing. 

The task was primarily one of 
organization. In the beginning, 
staff meetings were as democratic 
as the pressure of time would 
allow, and there was the oppor- 
tunity of “workshop” meetings at 
which teachers could present their 
views and help make decisions. 
There were committees within 
each grade-group for special prob- 
lems. 

Some progress was being made 
but the machinery was cumber- 
some, pressing decisions were 
often delayed, and administrators 
could not always be democratic 
when action was urgent. A steer- 
ing committee was set up to assist 
in the work, and out of it grew 
the Faculty Council. This Coun- 
cil plan was presented to the 
teachers and they discussed it and 
finally voted in its favor. 

A summary of the Faculty 
Council plan, which was put in 
writing and distributed to all 
staff members, sets forth definite 
purposes. Membership is repre- 
sentative of all groups. 

The council meets weekly, part- 
ly on school time. Problems are 
presented to the meetings by: in- 
dividual staff members through 
grade or department chairmen; 
all council members as individu- 
als; administrators; any group 
which wishes a hearing. 

The council decides on the rela- 
tive importance of problems pre- 
sented and arranges the order of 
their disposal. It urges all groups 
to discuss questions under con- 
sideration. Its chief function, 
however, has been the establish- 
ment and supervision of com- 
mittees to handle specific prob- 
lems. These committees report to 
the Faculty Council through their 
chairmen, and council approval is 
required before action is taken. 
Except where the council consid- 
ers a matter to be routine in na- 
ture, committee recommendations 
are reported back to the entire 
staff for discussion and approval. 
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The council then gives the com- 
mittee in question the responsi- 
bility of planning and executing 
the program agreed upon by the 
staff. 

Problems concerning only small 
groups may be handled outside 
the council, but group chairmen 
are expected to keep the council 
posted on their activities. 

This plan has been in operation 
for three months, with increasing- 
ly satisfactory results. Several 


committees have already done 


valuable groundwork, set up pro- 
grams, secured their approval and 
put them in operation. Some dif- 
ficulties have been encountered, 
such as that of securing sufficient 
time for reporting all the com- 
mittee work back to the staff, and 
bringing about continued evalua- 
tion of programs by committees 
after they have launched them. 
It has been found also that means 
of coordination between certain 
committees is needed due to the 
overlapping of areas of work on 
homeroom activities, guidance, 
student council, parent-relation- 
ships, etc. 

These various means of carry- 
ing out the school system’s demo- 
cratic philosophy have improved 
the staff’s attitude toward school 
problems by giving them a share 
in planning and a voice in the de- 
cisions which affect them. The 
policy of “together we decide” 


Library—Nerve Center of the School 


has, we feel, been of great benefit 
to the pupils — the ultimate cri- 
terion of any school policy. 


MORONS 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled “The Optimist.” He 
called his staff together and said: “Gen- 
tlemen, this title must be changed to 
something simpler. We're intelligent 
and know what an optimist is, but how 
many of those morons who'll see the 
er will know he’s an eye doc- 
or?” 
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JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. MeARTHUR, Manager 
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How We Do It in Oak Ridge 


EFFIE GEE 
Wheat School 





What could be a greater chal- 
lenge than the privilege of serv- 
ing as friend and adviser, leader 
and guide to a group of children 
who represent almost every state 
in the union! To these children 
and to me, our schoolroom is a 
fascinating panorama of work and 
play activities. 

Early in the year we made a 
study of the balanced aquarium 
and set up one of them in our 
classroom. It is now February 
and the children still love to sit 
and watch the snails, tadpoles, and 
goldfish. They are watching for 
the tadpoles to develop forelegs 
and hope that some day there will 
be baby goldfish in the aquarium. 

One day two of the boys heard 
the kindergarten teacher say that 
her children would like to have 
an aquarium and asked if they 
might set up one for her. They 
did a good job with very little 
supervision. All but bursting 
with pride they very carefully 
explained to the teacher of that 
room what it takes to make a 
balanced aquarium and exactly 
how to care for it. 

My boys and girls like the ter- 
rariums just as much and they 
worked even harder on them. 
They made the tanks, brought 
plant cuttings, and gathered moss 
from a near-by forest for one of 
them. Another contains insectiv- 
orous plans which we ordered 
from a biological supply house. 
Of these plants they think the 
Venus’s-flytrap most interesting. 

In the social studies classes we 
have made murals of the discov- 
ery of America and of colonial life 
in America. Map work is a favor- 
ite with many of my students. We 
have made animated maps of the 
different groups of states, both by 


cutting out and pasting on pic- * 


tures and by drawing and coloring 
pictures on large outline maps. 
The flour and salt physical maps 
which they have made of the 
separate states and of North 
America as a whole are quite 
good. The boys had lots of fun 
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sawing farm and wild animals out 
of plywood. They are working 
hard on a collection of the 
products of the various states of 
Eastern North America, with em- 
phasis on the wood and farm 
product collections. These arti- 
cles will be exhibited somewhat 
in the manner of a county fair and 
the parents will be invited to 
come. 

The interest in airplanes runs 
high and we have a large collec- 
tion of models which the boys 
have made. Some of the girls 
too have worked on the models. 

Our activities at the present 
time are also centered on the 
weather. Thermometers of differ- 
ent types are interesting but they 
can hardly wait to finish the ba- 
rometer which we are making. 

Plans are under way for writing 
and producing a play depicting 
scenes from the Revolutionary 
War and the beginning of our 
present form of government. 

All the work just described has 
been fun. The children call it 
play and they are just as enthusi- 
astic about doing the skill type of 
work, especially in arithmetic and 
spelling. They like to help evalu- 
ate what has been done. They 
want to know whether they are 
making progress and how much. 


It is a joy to see each group 
deeply engrossed in the work it 
has chosen to do, to see the chil- 
dren go independently from one 
activity to another, or satisfacto- 
rily complete a piece of creative 
work. 

Each individual is able to 
achieve success in some under- 
taking. All are having real and 
vicarious experiences . toward 
establishing goals and values in 
life. 


YOUTH COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 31) 


portunities which the Oak Ridge 
school system affords. The council 
is a logical development from the 
philosophy which the faculty ac- 
cepts. “Under this philosophy,” 
Mr. Kennedy asserts, “it is pos- 
sible for students to see the con- 
nection between their classroom 
studies and the immediate pres- 
ent. When this connection is 
made evident to any intelligent 
student, he is not only willing but 
anxious to apply what he learns. 
The members of the Y. C. A. C. 
are very much alive to the fact 
that with every passing day the 
present crisis in world affairs be- 
comes more intense and if the 
student is ever to do anything to 
resolve it, he must do it now.” 
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The Workshop Program in Oak Ridge Schools 


R. MILDRED KIDD 
Curriculum Assistant 





The Oak Ridge interpretation of 
“workshop” may differ in some re- 
spects from the general use of the 
term by colleges and universities 
over the country. However, we 
believe that we are not violating 
the spirit of the workshop move- 
ment when we use it to describe 
the organization that is now func- 
tioning under that name in the 
Oak Ridge school system. 

In the first place we have a 
workshop because time has been 
provided for it. One month of the 
ten for which teachers are em- 
ployed is used for pre-planning 
before school opens, finishing up 
records at the end of the year, 
and for work on problems to im- 
prove the program throughout the 
year. This process of planning, 
working on problems and evaluat- 
ing has grown into “workshop” 
for us. 

Our first over-all meetings on 
common problems began in the 
spring of 1944. So many people 
from so many different places 
with so many different points of 
view kept asking so many ques- 
tions about how we were sup- 
posed to do things! The need for 
answers to these problems was 
acute. How to do it? Yes, the 
administrative staff could have 
set up directions and given out- 
lines to follow. But Oak Ridge 
leadership had a different point 
of view. Procedure was based on 
a genuine belief that planning 
based on the combined thinking 
of all staff members brings the 
best results in the long run. 

At the end of the first year, all 
staff members were asked to 
make suggestions for improving 
the program. These suggestions 
pointed to the need for stating a 
common philosophy, outlining our 
aims, and describing our general 
approach to teaching. This was 
set up as the job for the spring 
workshop of 1944. The following 


year was spent in refining these | 


materials and binding them into 
loose-leaf, mimeographed form 
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which teachers received in Sep- 
tember, 1945, as A Guide to Teach- 
ing in Oak Ridge Schools. 

This year’s program has been 
more in the real “workshop 
spirit.” Teachers evaluated the 
experience of last year and listed 
problems in which they were in- 
terested. Plans for this year’s 
over-all program were based on 
these expressed interests. Part of 
the time in the fall workshop was 
spent in reviewing the materials 
in the Guide, part in planning for 
the year. We decided to devote 
one Saturday morning per month 
to workshop in lieu of a week at 
the end of the year, and to use the 
problem-solving approach which 
is really the workshop technique. 
(Diederich and Van Til, The 
Workshop, Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredge, N. Y., 1945.) 

Each teacher chose a problem 
in which she was _ interested. 
Groups were formed around com- 
mon interests. In most cases 
these are grade level groups. In 
a few instances teachers from 
several grade levels are working 
together. Each group has stated 
what they wish to find out 


through their study, planned how 
to carry forward the investigation 


in connection with their classroom 
teaching, and how to share their 
thinking with others who may be 
interested in the problem. Some 
typical problems on which groups 
are working are: 

1. How to manage a worth-while 

activity period with first grade 

children. 

How to help the slow reader. 

3. How to keep records and take 
notes as a means of studying 
children’s behavior. 

4. How to use audio-visual aids 
effectively. 

5. How to evaluate and use suit- 
able teaching materials for de- 
veloping units of work with 
fourth grade children. 

6. How to deal with children who 
are slow in learning. 

7. What arts, crafts, and music 
activities are suitable for fifth 
grade children? 

8. How to adjust classroom teach- 
ing in high school to the indi- 
vidual differences of students. 

Leadership in our workshop 
program is centered in the teach- 
ing group. The chairman of each 
grade level or departmental group 
leads in planning with the whole 
group. Each committee working 
on a problem elects a chairman. 


ay 
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The group’s success in following 
through the problem in such a 
manner as to care for the interests 
of each member depends a great 
deal upon the leadership of this 
chairman. Usually two hours of 
each workshop morning are spent 
on these problems. The remain- 
ing two hours are given to the 
general meeting when results of 
committee work are shared and 
problems common to the whole 
group or faculty are discussed. 
Many committees hold meetings 
between workshop dates. Each 
teacher carries on her part of the 
investigation through reading or 
experimenting in her classroom. 
Some committees are using inter- 
visitation as a technique of solv- 
ing their problems. Some are 
using the study of an individual 
child as a technique. Others are 
trying out teaching procedures 
and reporting their results to the 
group. 

Recording the progress made 
and the thinking being done on 
the problems is an important fea- 
ture of the program. Group sec- 


retaries are key persons in ena- 
bling groups to share their think- 
ing. Minutes of workshop meet- 
ings are mimeographed for all 
group chairmen and all members 
of the administrative staff. 
Resources for help on problems 
are made available in several 
ways. A professional library is 
growing, the selection of ma- 
terials being based on the prob- 
lems teachers are_ studying. 
Principals studied the list of prob- 
lems teachers have chosen and in- 
dicated the groups they felt es- 
pecially able to help. Members 
of the guidance staff are available 
for help on problems in that field 
or on aspects of other problems in 
which they are especially inter- 
ested. One principal meets regu- 
larly with each elementary group 
in its general meetings. Each 
principal knows which problems 
the teachers in his building have 
chosen, and endeavors to make 
workshop activities an integral 
part of the building program. The 
superintendent, curriculum assist- 
ant, librarians, teachers of art, 
music and physical education are 


available on request. When a 
group asks for help, they are 
asked to define the problem, state 
the specific kind of help desired, 


and request the person to come 


prepared to give that help. 
(Groups often ask for help in de- 
fining their problems, too.) The 
art teachers have worked with 
each of the grade level groups on: 


specially requested activities dur--. 


ing one workshop period this year. 
The music teachers are answering 
similar requests. 
We believe that our experience: 
has some of the essential char- 
acteristics of a workshop as listed 
by the authors referred to above: 
1. The activity of a workshop is: 
based upon the _ problems, 
needs, and interests of the par- 
ticipants. 

2. Each participant is expected 
to do something about his. 
problems or his group project. 


3. A workshop must exemplify 


the principles of democracy. 


4. In general, a workshop does: 


not evaluate its members. The 
members evaluate the work- 
shop. 
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Student Fees at 


JULIA MOORE 
Second Grade Teacher 
Glenwood School 





I have always wished for some 
arrangement for buying supplies 
as paper, pencils, crayons, scissors, 
et cetera, for I have felt it could 
be done more economically and to 
a greater advantage than the 
usual tablet and pencil per week 
parents usually bought to say 
nothing of two or three boxes of 
crayons and other materials, with 
the many incurred losses from 
transporting them to and from 
school daily throughout the year. 

Teachers everywhere are told 
again and again not to spend their 
money for school materials. Yet 
each year teachers do spend the 
amount of a small-sized pension 
just because there is no source of 
funds on which to draw to buy 
the things they want and need for 
their rooms. 

Oak Ridge teachers do not have 
that problem. When each child 
enters school he pays a student 
fee of $1.50 for the year. This is 
to be spent by the teacher for the 
good of the child. It is the only 
money collected from the child 
for classroom purposes. 

The teachers in the lower grades 
buy pencils and paper of correct 
sizes. We buy MY WEEKLY 
READER and workbooks. There 
is money for flower seeds, gold- 
fish, and thumbtacks, puzzles, 
blocks, and games. Special art 
supplies not carried by the art 
department may be purchased 
with the funds. 

Sometimes 


teachers in one 


Oak Ridge 


year is turned in to the general 
fund of the local school. 

A child entering school during 
the second term pays one-half 
the annual fee. If a child with- 
draws from school during the first 
term he is refunded one-half of 
his fee. There is no refund for a 
withdrawal after the middle of 
the year. When children transfer 
within the area, their refund is 
sent directly to their new school 
with their permanent records. 

To me, the student fee is as 
necessary and useful as state 
owned textbooks. 


The Special Teachers 


BESSIE MARIE DILLON 
Fourth Grade Teacher 
Cedar Hill School, Oak Ridge 


“T just love school!” says Terry, 
a hard-working little girl, on re- 
turning from music class. She is 
not the only child who enjoys 
school in Oak Ridge, because most 
of them are happy and interested 
in their schoolwork. 

There are many reasons why 
children like school here. One of 
the reasons is the attitude of the 
special teachers (music, art, physi- 
cal education teachers, and li- 
brarian). These teachers work in 
conferences with the classroom 
teacher, visit each other’s classes, 
and give much thought and time 
to continuous planning of a well 


school will pool their funds to buy Jy 


a more expensive piece of equip- 
ment which will then be used in 
turn in their classrooms. 

Materials and equipment left at 
the end of the year are the prop- 
erty of the local school to be given 
next year to the grade level for 
which they were bought. 

Each teacher “keeps books” and 
turns in to the office itemized ac- 
counts and receipts showing how 
and where the money was spent. 
Money not spent at the end of the 
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integrated program. The special 
teacher sees her field contributing 
to the classroom life. Therefore 
excellent results are obtained. 
They, also, talk and plan with the 
children, which encourages crea- 
tive work. They have in mind the 
development of each individual 
child. 

The special teachers work with 
the principal as well as the teach- 
ers in planning schedules, assem- 
bly programs, and other school 
activities. The principal thinks 
through the entire school pro- 
gram. He is observant of changes 
that are needed, alert, and vitally 
interested. The atmosphere of 
good will, work, and fun pervades 
the faculty. These teachers are 
ever pleasant, happy, and eager to 
cooperate with every member of 
the staff. All are working to- 
gether to try to make school what 
it should be, and thus the chil- 
dren “just love school.” 


* 

THIS IS DIFFERENT 
(Continued from page 24) 
tunity to develop adaptability to 
new living conditions as well as 
to new teaching situations. But 
we do have fun in the dormitories; 
the cafeterias are wonderful 


places for seeing and hearing 
things; the red mud and the pud- 
dles teach us to watch our step; 
and when we once again see tea- 
spoons, sidewalks, and bathtubs, 
just look at the pioneering past 
we will have had. 
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ATOMIC BOMB 
(Continued from page 20) 


‘The Possibility of World Disaster 

There is no evident protection 
against an atomic bomb war 
‘where the atomic bombs are 
planted in a nation prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Atomic 
bombs of the future may be trans- 
ported by stratosphere rockets 
which may be radar or television 
controlled and launched by re- 
mote control. In such a war 
twenty of our leading industrial 
centers containing forty million 
inhabitants could be destroyed in 
one night. Indeed, at the end of 
the atomic bomb armament race 
the holocaust of destruction could 
be completed within the hour of 
the beginning of war. We see 
that the problem that lies before 
us is different in kind from any 
which has confronted us before 
August 6, 1945, and we ought to 
realize that almost any sacrifice 
we would have to make to save 
the world and ourselves from such 
destruction is really no sacrifice 
at all. 


Preventive Measures 


Strange problems require 
strange solutions, and many such 
have been suggested. 

The first and most evident solu- 
tion is to dissipate our cities, 
spread out our industrial centers, 
and, to the maximum possible ex- 
tent, live and work underground. 
The latter point is essential to 
avoid the item of surprise. But 
we are a democratic nation, and 
personal liberty is highly regard- 
ed. How are we to insure that 
our populace will respond to an 
order to redistribute itself accord- 
ing to federal edict? Of all the 
nations in this world, we might 
be the least likely to succeed in 
such a course. Furthermore, we 
might question the worth of life 
itself if we were to continue liv- 
ing on such terms. 

Apart from the desirability of 
such a step we may consider its 
cost. If we are to dissipate our 
cities, moving inhabitants from 
“obsolete cities,” spreading out 
fairly evenly in all directions into 
new types of cities about one mile 


wide and fifty miles long, we 
would have to move approximate- 
ly forty million people, or about 
ten million families, at a cost esti- 
mated at about twenty thousand 
dollars per family. Spread over 
ten years, the cost of this opera- 
tion would be nearly twenty bil- 
lion dollars a year. In addition, 
we can expect an annual cost of 
approximately five billion dollars 
for relocation of our industries 
during those ten years. The total 
cost thus is approximately the 
cost of another war like the war 
we have just been through spread 
out over about three times the 
period. Let those who are reas- 
sured by this “small” cost remem- 
ber that dissipation of cities still 
does not protect us from the pos- 
sibility of a world catastrophe. 
The strongly militarily minded 
have said that there has always 
been a defense or a counterweap- 
on prepared against any revolu- 
tionary weapon. Scientists who 
have been involved in the produc- 
tion of the atomic bomb state that 
there is no defense known even in 
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principle, and it is doubtful if any 
such defense will be developed. 
The implications of this last state- 
ment can be better appreciated if 
we say that the atomic bomb was 
known in principle almost forty 
years before it was exploded. The 
military men are thinking in 
terms of homing radar-controlled 
rockets which might intercept 
bomb rockets. The danger is, of 
course, that some carriers will get 
through, and this world will be 
no easier to live in simply because 
a large number of atomic bombs 
have been made ineffective. A 
glance at Hiroshima is enough to 
remind us as to what the occa- 
sional “successful” bomb would 
do. 

Another suggestion has been 
that we are now way out in front 
of the rest of the world in the 
matter of atomic bombs, and we 
will stay out in front for another 
few years or so. This is the time, 
some poor souls say, to conquer 
the rest of the world. Let us plas- 
ter it with atomic bombs. Let the 
world see the might of the Ameri- 
cans. And then what? From that 


time on we will have to be a na- 
tion of policemen. One hundred 
and fifty million people spread 
over the world to protect a non- 
existent nation against something 
which that nation itself created. 
It doesn’t seem worth the trouble. 

Some more sensitive souls have 
said the scientists have gone far 
enough. Let us destroy the sci- 
entists. Let us destroy books and 
libraries. Let us destroy indus- 
try. Let us return to a primor- 
dial civilization. That is a good 
solution, but it is hardly a wel- 
come one. 

The most realistic among us ask 
what is that which we are at- 
tempting to save? Sovereignty? 
Sovereignty means the right to 
wage war. It does not seem to 
mean the right to maintain the 
peace. If it does, then we lost our 
sovereignty when Hitler came into 
power, and we will lose our sov- 
ereignty every time a madman 
rises among nations. If sover- 
eignty is the right to maintain 
peace, then let us exercise that 
right now. 

What we fear is world disaster 


on a scale greater than war itself 
has ever been. The only approach 
toward the solution of such a prob- 
lem is through true world govern- 
ment and an establishment of the 
policy of illegality of secrecy in 
scientific matters. Even with the 
acceptance of such a solution, 
there will be a sufficient number 
of problems to keep us all busy. 
There will be superficial “race” 
problems and economic problems. 
There will be the fear that the 
unscrupulous may band together 
to rule or destroy. Means will 
have to be found to avert such 
possibilities. Above all, however, 
we must remember that science 
does move forward and _ that 
knowledge once gained is always 
used, whether for better or for 
worse depends on the people into 
whose hands these matters are 
now entrusted. 

Thus we see that we have de- 
veloped a revolutionary problem 
that requires a revolutionary solu- 
tion. We must face it fearlessly 
and realistically and profit by such 
honesty or, alternately, perish. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE “LOG” 
(Continued from page 22) 


built on the following basic 


gerne 
1. Educators can do a rapid job of plan- 
-~ and setting up a school program 
ey face the challenge and work 
together. 

2. A completely new situation requires co- 
ordinated group effort on common prob- 
lems to build a unified group spirit and 
develop unity in the program. 

3. Over-all planning is necessary to make 
a school program function. 

4. Planning based on the combined think- 
ing of all staff members brings the best 
results in the long run. 

5. Group thinking is more effective when 
done in small groups. 

6. The teacher is the most important part 
of the child’s educational environment. 

7. Every teacher who is really interested 
in teaching wants an opportunity to 
grow, and can grow proiemanally, 

8. Teachers need to know children and 
their various o— of development if 
they are to work effectively with the 
individual child 

9. Work should be adjusted to fit the 
needs of the individual child. 

10. A school system should have no rigid 
course of — which everyone must 
follow, but rather an outline guide to 
help point the way in the direction the 
group is thinking and planning. 

11. A better program for elementary chil- 
dren can be developed if they work 
with one teacher at least a major part 
of the time. 

12. Classroom teachers need an opportunity 
to plan and discuss common problems 
with the arts teachers (music, a 
physical education, library, etc.) if they 
are to develop a well-rounded program 
ry all children, 

13. gras wey library accessible to all 
staff members is particularly necessary 
in a program where group study is em- 
phasized. 

14. The problem solving Rigg ogee to teach- 
ing can best be put into practice by 
teachers who have "a in using 
this technique in solving their own 
professional problems. 

15. Developing leadership among _ teachers 
is one of the most important functions 
of any supervisory program. 

16. Any professional group of teachers has 
within it possibilities for leadership that 
can be developed without the necessity 
of importing specialists to lead in a 
workshop program. 

17. Good teachers must be paid a livable 
salary if they are to be secured and 
retained. 

18. Professional educators should be ex- 
pected to become active members of 
local, regional, state, and national edu- 
cation associations. 

19. Administrative, guidance, and _ curric- 
ulum workers should be employed on 
an eleven months basis if a thorough 
job of planning and following through 
is carried on. 

20. Teachers should be employed on a ten 
months basis to provide a full nine 
months of teaching and ample time for 
planning and working together. 

21. Modern equipment and adequate space 
are essential aspects of a good school 
environment. 


Personnel 

All Oak Ridge teachers are re- 
quired to have a minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree and to meet the 
State certification requirements. 
They come from all parts of the 
United States, with the majority 
from this immediate part of the 
country. At the present time, 
thirty-six states are represented 
on the faculty. These staff mem- 
bers represent 136 different col- 
leges either for graduate or un- 
dergraduate work. Of this group, 
it is interesting to note that about 
one-third have done their work 
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in Tennessee colleges. Next in 
order are the institutions of Ken- 
tucky, New York, Alabama, IIli- 
nois, and North Carolina. 

In looking at the number rep- 
resenting various institutions, we 
see that George Peabody College 
has a larger representation than 
any other college. Next largest 
representations in order are: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Middle Ten- 
nessee College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

During the summer of 1944, two 
new elementary schools were 
built, along with a large addition 
to a third, and an addition of 
twenty classrooms to ‘the high 
school. In spite of these addi- 
tional facilities, it was necessary 
to double shift the first three 
grades in six elementary schools 
in December, and to stagger shift 
the high school for the second 
semester. The total enrollment 
for the school year 1944-45 was 
11,415 students. 

During the summer of 1945, 
three new elementary schools 
were added and the largest ele- 
mentary school was converted to 
a junior high school. This de- 
creased the load on all elementary 
buildings by moving the seventh 
and eighth grades to the junior 
high school. It also relieved the 


overload on the high school build- 
ing by shifting the ninth grade to 
the junior high building. 

The continual change in stu- 
dent personnel is indicated not 
only by the rapid increase in en- 


‘rollment from the time school 


started in October, 1943, to June, 
1945, but by the shift in the pres- 
ent school year. Since Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, 11,025 students have 
been enrolled in the Oak Ridge 
schools, not including nursery 
schools and the adult education 
program. In spite of this large 
enrollment, we have not had more 
than 8,600 in actual membership 
at any one time. 

The completion of construction 
work and the effect of the end of 
the war are indicated by the fact 
that the present net membership 
is approximately 7,500 students. 


Additional Services 

In addition to the regular school 
program, three nursery schools 
are operated as a part of the 
school system in separate nursery 
school buildings. 

Adult education classes were 
first started in the spring of 1944 
with an enrollment of 200 stu- 
dents. This program continued to 
grow to a maximum of 1,329 stu- 
dents in the fall semester of 1945. 
This program includes University 


(Continued on page 56) 
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*Patented 





We carry a complete line of 
Ladies’ Fine Bags 


for Spring and Summer 





As featured in 


MADEMOISELLE 


These delightty! bits 

of frill ore here again, in 
New Venise type laces and 
designs on fine cotton organdy. 
sheer, botiste and pique Sets 
of two 


$1.00 


More Elaborate Set of Three 


$1.98 








SWANSDOWN 


COLOR FABRICS 
Brown, Black, Gaberdines 
Aqua, White, Wine, Botany Worsteds 
Light Blue, Beige Covert 

Crepe 


Miller's . 4 eee « « Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Leading High School Books 





Wirth Barnes et al. 
The Development of America The Realm of Reading 
Capen Highways 
Across the Ages @ The Story of Man’s Progress Heritage 
Nyberg The American Scene 
Fundamentals of Algebra @ First Book The English Scene 
Fundamentals of Algebra @ Second Book 

Brownell, Williams, Hughes 
Fundamentals of Plane Geometry Health of Our Nation 
Fundamentals of Solid Geometry Adventures in Growing Up 
Place ; Being Alive 
First Year Latin @ Enlarged @ Human Structure and Functions 
Second Latin Course —_— a 
In the World of the Romans @ How to Solve Them 


Webster’s Students Dictionary @ 1945 Edition 


300 Pike Street Ameriean Book Company Chainandl:% tte 











Tested and preved by CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE in every state trem coast te coast 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


@ complete elementary science program from Pre-primer through Grade 6 


HERE IS SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY guaranteed by a se- 
ries of reliable checks on all material, both word and picture. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS A COMPLETE PROGRAM selected, organized, 
and graded with a keen understanding of practical educa- 
tional needs. All phases of science are covered, with 
proper difficulty levels for each grade. (Proved in classrooms) 


HERE IS BEAUTY OF FORMAT which stimulates pupil 
interest. Each page has been carefully arranged to fully il- 
lustrate yet maintain maximum concentration on the text. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS APPLIED VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
keyed with, and overlapping, the vocabularies of leading 
basal readers. The series provides practical use and 


valuable repetition of general reading courses. 
(Proved in classrooms) 


WERE 18 SOUND PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY ° SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


249.259 WEST ERIE BLVD. Represented by Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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The school taxes paid by railroads enable 
more than a million children to go to school. 
In many rural areas they constitute half of 
all the school funds. 

And this aid to education is only one of 
many ways in which the public benefits by 
railroad taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned property 
which go toward the support of public health, 
public safety, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other government 
activities and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for build- 





A Million Young Americans 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





ing and upkeep of railroad tracks. The rail- 
roads do that themselves and, in addition, 
pay taxes on their tracks and other prop- 
erty, thus helping to build and maintain 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
used by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the railroads 
for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroads 
that they not only pay their own way as 
transportation companies but also are able 
to help in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 
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The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap stories, 
> 


catch up on local news and add your own two-bits 


worth to world opinion. The friendly pause and 





Coca-Cola go together. There’s no nicer invitation 






“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
aa uct of The Coca-Cola Company 


to happy comradeship than the words Have a Coke. 
(So why not Have a Coke yourself.) 








COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY | 














WHAT HAPPENS TO 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 12) 


with the corresponding two-di- 
mension pictures so that the chil- 
dren had repeated opportunities 
to build up experience back- 
grounds in really grasping the 
third dimension in ordinary pic- 
tures. 

When using pictures, even after 
children are able to interpret 
them, it is essential that wisely 
chosen collections rather than 
single pictures be used. This is 
particularly true in geography, 
nature and science reading since 
one pictures rarely tells enough 
to help a child identify the real 
animal, plant, natural formation 
or type of living in question. The 
pictures library therefore is one 
of the most essential parts of any 
reading program and every pupil 
and teacher can have a part in 
making it a most valuable asset 
in getting meanings. World-wide 
news is accompanied now by pic- 
tures that can never be again so 
easily obtained; and often collec- 
tions can be secured from returned 
service men that will open up the 
wonders of the world to children. 

It is assumed that every type 
of visual aid that can be secured 
will be used to help children cre- 
ate for themselves accurate, com- 
plete images because these alone 
are the initial substance of the 
growing meanings; namely, the 
constantly increasing number of 
relationships that can be centered 
about each imaged idea. The far- 
seeing teacher keeps always on 
the alert to ask the question that 
will bring out a new relationship, 
perhaps most often using compari- 
son and contrast with knowledge 
already in hand. 

Some of the other obvious re- 
lationships that children must be 
helped to use constantly as a way 
of learning are applying se- 
quences such as those of time, 
growth, distance, and magnitude; 
classifying and grouping accord- 
ing to common qualities; figuring 
out cause-effect or effect-cause 
connections; making tentative in- 
ferences; supplementing the au- 
thor’s thought by letting a train 
of the reader’s ideas follow one 
after another; associating things 
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that belong together or are usu- 
ally found together; and thinking 
from general ideas to specific in- 
stances or from the specific to the 
general. 

t all times one learning prin- 
ciple, too often forgotten, must be 
made the center of planning read- 
ing experiences. It is that every- 
one learns to do by doing. Chil- 
dren learn to think by thinking; 
they learn to image by imaging; 
they learn to see relationships by 
actually “putting two and two to- 
gether” themselves and express- 
ing the relationship in their own 
words. 

Another angle of this learning 
by doing that is responsible for 
much lack of success by pupils is 
the assumption that because Ar- 
thur sees and states the full mean- 
ing so clearly, Alvin, Barbara, and 
all of the others in the class grasp 
it as thoroughly as Arthur does. 
This oversight accounts for many 
of the rather pathetic “boners” 
that are innocently recorded on 
their examination papers by pu- 
pils. They had never had the 
chance before to show their teach- 
ers that some false ideas with in- 
geniously improvised relation- 
ships had come out of what hap- 
pened to them when their class 
read. No one expects that every 
child can have a chance to express 
himself in some way that reveals 
his knowledge of every meaning 
to which he is exposed in his 
group experiences in school. How- 
ever, there are ways already men- 
tioned through small pupil-group 
activities to increase the amount 
of pupil expression during or fol- 
lowing reading. This will also 
free the teacher to work with 
some children who need much 
more help than others in actual 
word-by-word interpretation. 

Without these two fundamental 
ways of getting meanings being 
established for each learner and 
continuously reinforced by guided 
practice in building up wider and 
wider scopes of usable ideas and 
relationships, as he matures, not 
much will happen to many a child 
when he reads. All of the special- 
ized skills required for recreatory 
reading, for appreciation of litera- 
ture, and for carrying on any spe- 
cial interest involving independ- 
ent reading are apt to be, for too 


many children, artificial devices 
which they use blindly and indif- 
ferently. This is because they just 
do not get meanings when they 


look at words. No one has ever 
taught them patiently, over and 
over with many different kinds of 
materials about many different 
things, just how you and I began 
and continued to read with under- 
standing. 

With all of the new interests 
and urges crowding the school 
day, we must not neglect those 
fields of reading that bring release 
from strain and worry and that 
support faith in a better future 
for all men everywhere. 

This is the challenge to our 
schools: Wider and better readers 
ready to live in a better world. 


EACH PLAYED A PART 
(Continued from page 18) 


commit to memory the concluding 
stanzas of a poem by Tennessee’s 
famed singer, the lamented John 
Trotwood Moore, who visualized 
in poetic measure the finale to 
one of war’s grimmest tragedies in 
the execution of a brave Tennes- 
see boy. 


“O, stars, that now his brothers are, 
O, sun, his sire in truth and light, 
Go tell the list’ning worlds afar 
Of him who dies for truth and right! 
For martyr of all martrys he 
Who dies to save an enemy!” 


Suggestion 


When planning a program for cele- 
bration of Tennessee’s sesquicentennial, 
a dramatic offering might be made in 
which Tennessee’s role in the War Be- 
tween the States could be presented in 
a portrayal of such characters as Gov- 
ernor Harris, who put Tennessee in the 
Confederacy; of Farragut, who “cut the 
bread and supply lines” by knocking 
out the Confederate fleets; of Forrest, 
whose real or anticipated presence “put 
butterflies” in the Yanks’ tummies; and 
of Sam Davis, whose integrity and 
fidelity led «him to seal his conviction 
with his life’s blood. 


DON’T WORRY! 


The wif€®f an almost bankrupt busi- 
nessman said at breakfast: “Will you 
post this letter for me, dear? It’s to the 
jeweler, countermanding my order for 
that $5,000 necklace. You'll be sure to 
remember?” 

The eyes of the harassed business- 
man lit up with joy. He seized a skip- 
ping rope that lay with some dolls and 
toys in a corner and said to his wife: 
“Here, tie my right hand to my left 
foot to help me remember.” 
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Wat does the Southern Railway System mean to 
the South? To the thousands of communities it 
serves? To you and your pupils? Is there any way 
to measure the value of its service? Perhaps these 
questions will help provide a “yardstick”. . . 


® Does the Southern handle a// kinds of 
freight . . . and passengers, mail and ex- 
press, too? 

®@ Does it provide safe, dependable transpor- 
tation, all year ’round, in any kind of 
weather? 

® Does it buy large quantities of supplies and 
materials in the South? 

® Does it give steady employment to large 
numbers of Southern men and women? 

® Does it pay taxes which help to support 
your school, police and fire departments, 
and other local governmental services? 

® Does it constantly and vigorously promote 
the growth of the territory it serves? 


Because the Southern Railway does al/ of these 
things, this ‘‘ yardstick” thus measures how well the 
Southern “Serves the South” ... and how much it 
means to you and your pupils, and to the future 
growth and prosperity of the greater, better South- 
land. 


iP 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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YARDSTICK 


for measuring a 


transportation service 








America’s basic railroad industry is described in the 
“Pupil’s Kit”, prepared by the Southern Railway System, 
and the “‘Teacher’s Kit,” prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads. FREE copies of both are available 
to school officials and teachers. Write to B. E. Young, 
Assistant to the President, Southern Railway System, 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 























A Best-Selling Series 
for School Use 








. THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


Started fourteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series now comprises twenty-five titles from the pens of nine 
authors. Its popularity with children, librarians, teachers and other school authorities has constantly grown until distinctive school 
service is being rendered the country over. 


Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. 


Each volume is intended to introduce in story form a famous American 


as a boy or girl about the reader’s own age. The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually from about five to the early 


teens. 


A brief final chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achievements. The background of the subject’s life and times 


is completely authentic and every incident dramatized in the book fits the probabilities of time, place, and character. The episodes 


select 


are designed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, developed in later life, were to make the subject famous. 


The First Twenty-five Volumes of the Series 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson 
ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, Higgins 


ANDY 


JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson 


BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER'S BOY, Stevenson 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 

BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, Monsell 
DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell 
“GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST. Stevenson 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, Stevenson 
HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mitchell 


JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Wagoner 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil 

JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW YORK, Wagoner 
KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, Wagoner 
MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Mason 


BO 
SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 
STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins 
TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLONIAL DAYS, Monsell 
WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 
OUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Mason 


¥ 
YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


+ Each volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. Also used by upper grade children, especially older 


retarded readers. 


+ Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. Drawings have become a trade- 


mark for the series. 


*« Type large and clear. Format attractive. 
* Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual complimentary copy, sampling policy. 
«Each volume—Catalog List Price, $1.50, subject to regular schooi discount; can be ordered through Tennessee Book Company, 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Educational Department 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











Stanford 
Achievement Test 


A reliable and valid measure of grades 2-9 of the 
modern curriculum, easily administered, scored, 
and interpreted. A complete program of test re- 
search preceded the development of the new 
forms. That it is an achievement test for these 
times is shown by the many special printings made 
for branches of the armed forces and for indus- 
tries, as well as for school testing. 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests - 


This series gives highly reliable results with a 
great saving of time in administration and scor- 
ing. Alpha Test is for the second half of first 
grade through grade four; Beta Test for grades 
4-9; Gamma Test for high schools. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by Cecil R. James, Greenfield 








New — Well Written — Thorough 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOU 
Grades Three to Eight 


Bring out the best in your pupils through 
Effective Methods; Interesting Materials 


These new arithmetics insure complete mastery; develop 
consistent accuracy. 
The problem approach is the basic method of instruction. 


Difficult computational processes have been properly ana- 
lyzed and gradually developed. 


The pupil encounters the primary number combinations 
with a frequency proportional to their experimentally 
determined difficulty. 


The emphasis on problem — is commensurate with 
the importance of quantitative thinking in everyday life. 


Modern techniques of diagnosis and remedial treatment 
have been made integral parts of the instruction 
throughout the series. 


Unnecessary language difficulties in vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure have been carefully weeded out. 


Content Appeal is a strong feature of the series. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOU is a standard for comparison. 
See these arithmetics before you select new texts. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: B. B. McMahan, Manchester, Tennessee 
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Music Teachers Affiliate with Music 
Rdocators National Conference 


T. M. E. A. to Sponsor Music for 
T. E. A. 


The Music Educators Journal, 
official publication of the Music 
Educators National Conference, 
lists the Tennessee Music Edu- 
cators Association for the first 
time in the November-December, 
1945, issue. 

To the casual observer this an- 
nouncement will scarcely receive 
more than passing notice. In 
those who have carried the gospel 
of a dignified, unified state music 
program for more than a quarter 
of a century, there will well up 
a feeling of pride and enthusiasm. 
Pride for the recognition the Vol- 
unteer State has received because 
of untiring efforts. Enthusiasm to 
answer the challenge of “forward 
march with music” to peace in a 
postwar world needful of all the 

















D stands for DINKLER: 
This name denotes 
Dependable service, 

Which DINKLER promotes. 
Designed for your comfort, 
The DINKLER HOTELS 
Have bright, pleasant rooms, 
And cuisine which excels. 


© m ATLANTA 
The ANSLEY 


BIRMINGHAM 
The TUTWILER 


MONTGOMERY 
The JEFFERSON DAVIS 


NEW ORLEANS 
The ST. CHARLES 


SAVANNAH 
The SAVANNAH 


LOUISVILLE 
The KENTUCKY 


NASHVILLE 
The ANDREW JACKSON 


GREENSBORO 
The O. HENRY 


HOSTS TO 10,000 GUESTS 


DANY 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr.. Vice-President 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 
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harmonies planted in the human 
heart. 

As members of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, a de- 
partment of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Tennessee music 
educators now join the hundreds 
of thousands of music educators 
throughout the nation whose chief 
concern is with the basic func- 
tions of music teaching in the 
schools as well as the professional 
and economic interests in their 
field of pedagogy. 

For the individual there is pro- 
vided (1) a central office which 
provides information, aids, and 
guidance in matters pertaining to 
the profession; (2) an official mag- 
azine, The Music Educators Jour- 
nal, offering complete coverage of 
all activities in the field of music 
education in the United States 
(the columns of the magazine are 
open to all music educators); (3) 
studies, bulletins, information leaf- 
lets, teacher aids, books, dealing 
with all phases of music education 
in all of its levels; (4) meetings, 
conferences, and study group— 
local, state, divisional, and na- 
tional—which are open to all 
members. 


It is almost trite to say that 
Tennessee music educators will 
benefit by a unified state program 
in proportion as they participate. 
It is, however, a most important 
statement that membership is the 
heart of any organization. Activ- 
ity comes with growth in mem- 
bership. Music teachers, like most 
Americans, are inclined to “let 
George do it.” For a young or- 
ganization this is fatal. Our group 
needs and must have the active 
membership of every music edu- 
cator in the state. 

For its first major activity, Ten- 
nessee Music Educators Associa- 
tion will sponsor the music for 
the 1946 meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association at Nash- 
ville. Representative bands and 
choruses from the three divisions 
of the state will be seen and heard 
at the general sessions. The sec- 
tional meetings will be offered 
musical groups and individuals 
for entertainment. An excellent 
program of music will be provided 
from the pupils of Tennessee 
schools. This state program is to 
be the outgrowth of divisional ac- 
tivities. 

In war, music educators exhib- 
ited their versatility and ability 
in converting to a large-scale war- 
time effort. It seems appropriate 
that they adopt the armed serv- 
ices plan of unified effort to con- 
quer in the struggle for peace. 














No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 

No. 2. How to Select Tests 

No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey 

No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey Results 

No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results 

No. 6. Basic Testing Program 

No. 7. Conducting High = heat Guidance Pro- 

No. 8. ianies the Elementary School Testing 
Program 

No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in Learning 
rithmetic 


Report A. The Three R’s Save a School 
System 

Report B. A New Type Mental Test 

Solves Persistent Educational Problems 





Have You Received Your Free Copies of 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS? 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 
(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please Give Your Title and Grade Assignment 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please Give Your Title and Grade Assignment 
Write for Descriptive Catalog of Standardized Diagnostic Tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5914 Hollywood Boulevard, 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 

No. 11. Appraising Personality and Social Ad- 
justment 

No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation 

No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in Correc- 
tional Institutions 

No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 

No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior and Sen- 


ior High School Students 


Report C. Teachers and Students Improve 
Their Mental Health 


Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test 
Results in High Schools 


Los Angeles 28, California 
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Music proved to be one of war’s 
greatest weapons. It has always 
been a campaigner for peace. Let 
Freedom Ring! 

Active in the Tennessee Music 
Educators Association organiza- 
tion and affiliation have been 
many—too many to mention. 
From the ranks have been elected 
the following: Maurice Haste, 
Humboldt, president; O’Dell Wil- 
lis, Fountain City, vice-president 
(Eastern Division); Hobart Da- 
vis, Murfreesboro, vice-president 
(Middle Division); A. E. McClain, 
Bartlett, vice-president (Western 
Division); Wilson Mount, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 





WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


‘\ A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. ¥ 
Thumb indexed. $4.00. 




























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
‘TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
‘Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ARE 


EFFICIENT 


Write tor Calaloge 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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They Said It in ’97 


It is unfortunate that any change 
of textbooks in schools should 
inspire insinuations of fraud and 
jobbery. As education progresses 
and improved textbooks make 
their appearance, it is unjust to 
the school and the community 
that inferior textbooks shall re- 
main in use. There are, doubt- 
less, numberless abuses where 
self-seeking teachers and trustees 
avail themselves of opportunities 
to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the community and of 
their own honor. The frequency 
of such abuses justifies to some 
degree the prevalent suspicions 
connected with changes in text- 
books. 











WASHINGTON STATE 


must have many more teachers 


Splendid opportunities. Ideal climate. 
Good salaries. Liberal certification. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Washington 


In towns and cities the text- 
books used in the schools are often 
selected by trustees or by boards 
of education who are absolutely 
ignorant of the methods of school 
work or of the merits of text- 
books. The selection of school 
books should be left with the 
teachers. If they are incapable 
of making a proper selection, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and physicians 
must assuredly fail. To employ 
a teacher and then dictate the 
manner by which he shall teach 
is very much like sending for a 
physician to treat your child and 
then prescribing for him the med- 
icine he shall use. 

If the rural schools of the South 
are ever to be developed into a 
state of tolerable efficiency, it 
must be chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of adequate super- 
vision. We may secure good 
school buildings and costly equip- 
ment; we may have normal 
schools and scholarly teachers; 
but with county superintendents 
who are weak and _ inefficient, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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To Teach Efficiently the Mechanics of High School English 


ESSENTIALS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


This is a workbook in high school English with 
abundant drill on all mechanical phases of the 
subject, and brief instructional material to accom- 
pany it. 
can be used to supplement any series of textbooks, 
but many teachers use it as a complete course 
The units in each book are so constituted that 
they can be used in any order the teacher desires 
There is a pre-test and a summary test for each 
unit. There are four books in the series, one for 
each year of high school. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


“a. ns 328 South Jefferson Street 


by 


JOHN E. BREWTON 
Professor of Education - 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 
Laboratory School 
Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


MYRIAM PAGE 
Teacher of English 
Oakwood High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION 


Write for further information 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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They Tell Me... 


John B. Sullivan was elected 
superintendent of Lincoln County 
at a recent meeting of the county 
court. 

Bealer. Smotherman has _ re- 
sumed his duties as superintend- 
ent of Rutherford County after 
more than three years in the 
Navy. 

John Roberts of Kingston has 
accepted a position with the Rock- 
wood High School. He has served 
in the Navy for more than two 
years. 

Thomas Howard Dyer, now 
teacher of mathematics at Science 
Hill High School, served on the 
faculty of the University Training 
Command of the University of 
Florence, Italy. 

The Chattanooga Board of Edu- 
cation has approved the plan pre- 
sented by the League of Women 
Voters for holding registrations 
and elections in public school 
buildings. 

Tennessee Tech students won 
first place in five events in the 
Tennessee intercollegiate forensic 
meet held recently in Cookeville. 

J. M. Stuart, former superin- 
tendent of Dickson County 
schools, is the new Tennessee rep- 
resentative of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. W. H. Garrett suc- 
ceeds him as superintendent of 
Dickson County. 


THEY SAID IT IN ’97 
(Continued from page 52) 
wanting scholarship and profes- 
sional zeal, the work of the school 
can never rise to a high plane. 
It is true that “as is the teacher 
so is the school”; it is also true 


Returns 





Louis R. Schubert, who has been 
on military leave, has returned to 
his former position as State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for the state of Tennessee. Mr. 
Schubert entered the service in 
October, 1942, and was separated 
from active duty at Great Lakes, 
Illinois, December 15, 1945. He 
holds the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. Mr. 
J. Hank Smith, who served as act- 
ing director during Mr. Schubert’s 
absence, will be assistant director 
of the division. 





as is the superintendent so is the 
teacher. Any reformation in a 
state system of schools must be- 
gin first with efficient state super- 
vision and proceed through the 
channel of county supervision to 
the teachers in rural schools. It 
is through the county superin- 
tendent that uniform courses of 
study are to be pursued, rational 








The United States Office of 
Education has announced the ap- 
pointment of Quill E. Cope as 
Field Representative in the Divi- 
sion of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion. Mr. Cope completed his ter- 
minal leave on January 12, after 
serving thirty-two months in the 
Navy. He was transferred to in- 
active status with the rank of 
lieutenant. He was formerly 
County Superintendent of White 





County Schools and a member of 
the Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Mr. Cope will work with Har- 
vey Marshall who is Director of 
the State Agency for Surplus 
Property in the State Department 
of Education. 

Mr. Cope and Mr. Marshall 
have offices in the new T. E. A. 
building. 








methods of teaching to be em- 
ployed, and unity and power in 
the schools of the people to be 
secured. 

















Write: 


COUNTY POSITIONS OPEN 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 volumes—over 10,000 pages—over 15,000 


Write for information about summer positions with 
this up-to-date complete reference work. School sell- 
ing and home selling under same management. 
us to tell you how much other principals and teach- 
ers in Tennessee are making. G 
in the profession need supplementary incomes. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
605 Third National Bank Building 


pictures 


Ask 


teachers to stay 


H. A. Wilk, Manager 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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LEADING 
MACMILLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers: 





A BASIC VOCABULARY 
of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


RINSLAND 


@ The results of the most comprehensive study 
of the writing vocabulary of elementary school 
children ever undertaken. Used as a basis for 
The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Spellers (see be- 
low). 


For Pupils: 


THE PUPILS' OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 
GATES-RINSLAND-SARTORIOUS-PEARDON 
@ A new spelling program featuring the use of 
the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study (see above). 


The words children actually use, taught in the 
grade in which they use them. Grades 2-8. 





TODAY'S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-SALISBURY 
@ A refinement of the best in primary reading; 
reading-readiness to Grade 3. Manuals for each 
level available. 


The Series: 


On Our Way (Reading-Readiness) 
Come and Ride (Pre-Primer) 
This Is Fun (Supplementary Pre-Primer) 
Tags and Twinkle (Primer) 
Good Times on Our Street (First Reader) 
Friends and Workers (Second Reader) 
On Longer Trails (Third Reader) 


Write for further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N.W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 








Represented in Tennessee by 
A.R. DIXON 
P. O. Box 206 
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Trenton, Tennessee 
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For Grades 
Ithrough 6 














The Program That Insures 
Reading Happiness and Success 


BASIC READERS, with workbooks, whose content 
sparkles with action, suspense, surprise, and humor; and 
whose teaching program develops word recognition tech- 
niques, enriches vocabulary, and builds concepts. . . - 
READINESS READERS, which cultivate growth in read- 
ing readiness in each of the primary grades. . . . PARAL- 
LEL READERS, which offer fascinating stories, easy to 
read and correlated with the vocabulary of the basic pri- 
mary readers... . THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS for 
supplementary reading, favorite folk tales and fairy tales 
told in simple language correlated with the basic primary 
vocabulary. 


Row. Peterson and Company 


New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
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Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. If you are in a 
hurry for the material, use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupon. Or, use the 
coupon below for ordering as many as 
you can use to good advantage. 

104. Famous highways of the 
United States is a wall display 
eight feet wide lithographed in 
four colors. It contains typical 
scenes from eight famous high- 
ways of the country. It will be 
accompanied by four lesson epics 
dealing with the history and 
beauty spots along the highways. 
Charge ten cents (Greyhound 
Lines). 

105. What materials are in- 
cluded in a complete program of 
visual education? What are some 
of the recommended ways of us- 
ing films and other visual educa- 
tion materials in the classroom? 
Answers to these two important 
questions and recountals of dem- 
onstrations and discussions, situa- 
tions of classroom utilization of 
film strips, slides, maps, globes and 
charts, silent and sound motion 
pictures are contained in the 
Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Visual Education Institute of the 
University of Wisconsin. A lim- 
ited number of the proceedings are 
available at $1.50. 

106. World Air Map is a beauti- 
fully colored map showing air 
routes over the entire world. This, 





Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 


checked. Three cents is enclosed 
for each item. 


























104 105 106 107 #108 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Subject taught Grade__ 

School Address 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 
FOR MARCH, 1946 


with “Suggested Courses of Study 
in Aviation,” will be of value to 
all teachers of aviation, whether 
the courses are just being planned 
or are already in progress. (TWA.) 

107. NEW “Teen Talk” Stu- 
dent Leaflets on Good Grooming. 
Attractive leaflets in color out- 
lining a good grooming routine 
for use with the Grooming for 


School and Grooming for the Job 
Charts. Separate leaflets for boys 
and girls. (Bristol-Myers.) 

108. Johnny -Go-Safely is a 
twenty-four by eighteen poster 
giving ten rules for safety. Is an 
excellent reminder to the children 
who ride school busses of their 
part in preventing accidents. (Su- 
perior Coach Corporation.) 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 














About the recent 
trend toward 
Extending School 
Day and Year 


Long Beach, California—yY ear-round plan 
of school and municipal recreation. 


Due to changing social conditions 
which seem to create new demands 
on school curriculum, many com- 
munities, throughout the country 


Newark, N. J.—Public school operated 
summer program with activities from 7 
have already developed broad rec- A. M. tog P. M. for 8 week period. 
reational programs for extending 
the school day and year. As differ- 
ent localities have to meet different 
needs and social demands, perhaps 
some of the following programs 
might be of interest to you. 


New York, N. Y.—All-day neighborhood 
schools with increasingly coordinated 
educational and recreational programs. 


Toledo, Ohio—Before- and after-school 
programs in home-like atmosphere for 
school-age and preschool children. 


Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools 
Extended Day Program and summer rec- 
reation for all children according to need. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Extended recre- 
ational programs with care of children 
every day regardless of weather. 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. If further 
interested—Dr. Hampel has written Chap. VI “Extending the School Day and 


Year” in National Education Association book “Towards a New Curriculum.’ 


Wrigley‘s Spearmint Gum is back 
again...and more and more of it 
is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a satisfying treat 
and then, too, chewing delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint after every meal aids digestion. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE “LOG” 
(Continued from page 43) 


of Tennessee extension classes and 
noncredit classes in a _ wide 
variety of fields from art sketch- 
ing to advanced electronics and 
nuclear physics. The program is 
self-supporting and is operated on 
a tuition basis. 


Accrediting 

All of the schools have been ac- 
credited by the State Department 
of Education. The high school is 
accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. The nonuniversity 
adult education classes have been 
approved by the Veterans Bureau. 


Community Use of School 
Buildings 

Most of the Oak Ridge school 
buildings are in use from 8:00 a.m. 
to 11:00 p.m. seven days per week. 
All buildings are used for Sunday 
schools and church services by 
from one to three different de- 
nominations every week, as well 
as for a few evening services at 
times during the week. 

School gymnasiums are in use 
by various recreation groups and 
leagues whenever they are not 
in use by school groups. The 
school buildings also provide 
space for numerous community 
group meetings of all types, such 
as boy and girl scouts, Masonic 
Lodge, Eastern Star, DeMolay, 
Community Symphony, Commu- 
nity Band, Little Theatre, etc. 


School Program a Cooperative 
Enterprise 

In looking over the entire school 
program which started from 
“scratch” in 1943, it is very evi- 
dent that the task could not have 
been accomplished without a great 
deal of effort and a fine spirit of 
cooperation on the part of many 
groups and individuals. Among 
those without whose help the task 
would have been insurmountable 


are: 


1. The United States Army Engineers and 
their civilian aids. 

The school board members and the 
county school superintendents of Ander- 
son and Roane Counties. 

. The Federal Works Ameer’ authorities, 
state, regional, and national. 


3 

4. Various members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

5. Various members of the wet of Educa- 
tion_staff in Washington, D. C. 

6. A fine group of parents ‘and children 
from every state in the nation. 

7. An unusually cooperative staff of sin- 


rofessional educators 
ut all their energy 
and interest into building a good school 
system. 

8. An interested group of manufacturers 
and distributors of school equipment and 


cerely interested 
who were willing 


supplies. 


GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 26) 


Doe attend the Parents’ Study 
Groups at school, where problems 
that disturb children were dis- 
cussed. She also explained how 
the Psychiatric Clinic works in 
connection with the schools. Mrs. 
Doe was eager for this service. 

The Psychiatric Worker direct- 
ed Mrs. Doe and John toward a 
clearer understanding of their 
problems and helped them to ac- 
cept his hearing loss, which was 
disturbing them both. Miss Frost, 
Mr. Arrow, the Guidance Staff, 
and Psychiatric Worker met in 
conference at the school to discuss 
the progress being made. 

Miss Frost reports that John is 
now making a very favorable ad- 
justment in the classroom. His 
mother says his sleep is peaceful 
and he goes into his sister’s dark- 
ened bedroom each night to tell 
her “good night.” His playmates 
include him in their play and he 
often initiates and leads a game. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


“Good morning,” said the switch- 
board operator. “This is Perkins, Par- 
kins, Peckham, and Potts.” 

“Mr. Perkins, please.” 

“Who is calling, please?” 

“Mr. Pincham of Pincham, Pettam, 
Popum and Pogg.” 

“Just a moment, please. I'll give you 
Mr. Perkins’ office.” 

“Hello; Mr. Perkins’ office.” 

“Let me speak to Mr. 
please.” 

“Mr. Perkins? I’ll see if he’s in. 
Who’s calling, please?” 

“Mr. Pincham of Pincham, Pettam, 
Popum and Pogg.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Pincham. 
Here’s Mr. Perkins. Mr. Pincham on 
the line, please.” 

“Just one moment, please. I have 
Mr. Pincham right here. Okay with 
Perkins, Parkins, Peckham and Potts, 
Mr. Pincham. Go ahead, please.” 

“°Lo, Joe. How about lunch?” 

“Okay, Charlie.” 


TRAVEL! 


MEXICO © GUATEMALA 
ee a - vaga 
bond trips fae students ead’ teashers. 
4% day tours from $335. 
Write can +4 new folder 
SITAa fer laternctione!l Travel 
11 wee 42 St., New York 18 


Perkins, 














Teachers ; 
Bookshel 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, Brooks and 
Brown. Published by American Book 
Co., 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price, $3.50. This text draws together 
the major new and dynamic ideas of 
education and applies them for the first 
time to music education to make a truly 
new music education for a new age. 
The program of music is planned to fit, 
as an integral part, into the totality of 
elementary education and to be a prac- 
tical application of learning principles 
= by psychologists and educa- 
ors. 


ARJONA’S VIAJE DE NEGOCIOS, 
published by American Book Company, 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price, $1.80. Viaje de Negocios is an 
initiation to commercial Spanish; it is 
also grammar review, composition, 
reader, and conversation text. The 
text reflects the belief held by many 
teachers that the commercial Spanish 
text should not only teach business 
usage but should also teach Spanish. 


CANADA AND HER NORTHERN 
NEIGHBORS, Carpenter. Published by 
American Book Co., 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1.40. A Geo- 
graphical Survey. An imaginary air- 
plane flight is made to provide a geo- 
graphical overview of the northern 
countries, with emphasis placed on the 
location, land forms, climate, and 
relative size. This overview provides 
a background for later and more de- 
tailed studies, and aids us in under- 
standing the main features of Canada’s 
colorful history. 


AVIATION EDUCATION SOURCE 
BOOK—A Guide for Teachers, pub- 
lished by Hastings House, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York. Price, $8.00. 


WRITING ON THE BOARD; 100 il- 
lustrations; 96 pages and cover. Size, 
6% by 8 inches. First published late 
in 1945 in a limited edition, and now 
generally available from the Zaner- 
Bloser Company, Handwriting Special- 
ists, Columbus 8, Ohio. Edited by P. Z. 
Bloser. List price, 60c. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, by 
James B. Stroud. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc. Price, $4.00. 


ON THE WAY TO READING, C. R. 
Stone and D. S. Gatchel. A workbook 
for reading readiness. 96 pp., 842 x 11, 
brilliantly illustrated in full color. 
Price, 33c net. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 
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Complete 
Library 
Service 

















Among the Many (cée4 


Readered lo Libr 1 AA 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 different 
titles of selected library books, is maintained. These books are for all 


grades and are classified according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in 


making their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, 


listing most of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs 


and lists. 


BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets, 
leaflets, and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, 
giving liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with 
those of any other distributor in the country. Bids will be made without 


obligation on any book lists submitted. 


STOCK. We carry in stock at all times over 100,000 approved library books 
of all grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries. 


Library purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 


181-185 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 





BOB JONES COLLEGE 


IN ITS OPERA PRODUCTIONS, RADIO 
PROGRAMS, PLAYS, AND OTHER DRAMATIC 


PRODUCTIONS AFFORDS STUDENTS OPPORTUNI- 


TIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT, PERSON- 
ALITY AND SELF - CONFIDENCE. 


sgene from Verdi's Ernani presented at Bob 
Doree of the Metropolitan Opera as Elvira and with other 


s College-on December 18 and 19, 1945, with Doris 
listinguished guest artists. All phases of the production 


including the design and execution of sets and costumes were by the college staff and students. 


VOICE. PIANO. SPEECH, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, AND ART WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL COST ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION. 


Bob Jones College, which stands without apology 
for the “old-time religion” and the absolute authority 
of the Bible, has doubled its enrollment in the last 
four years. Bob Jones College cffers a wide variety 
of courses leading to Bachelor of Aris and Bachelor 
of Science degrees, and in the Graduate School of 


Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts and the 
Doctor of Philosophy deg-ees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of 
Arts and the Master of Fine Arts degrees in music 
and speech. The Bob Jones College Academy at- 
fords splendid opportunities for high school training. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF EX-SERVICE MEN, BOTH MARRIED AND SINGLE, ARE ENROLLED AT BOB 
JONES COLLEGE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS, 


For detailed information write: 
DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 








